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LAUD YE THE MONKS! 


BY WILLIAM JONES, 


Laud ye the monks ! 
They were not men of a creed austere, 
Who frown’d on mirth, and forbade good cheer ; 
But joyous oft were the brotherhood, 
In the depths of their sylvan solitude. 
The ruin’d abbey hath many a tale 
Of their gay conceits and deep wassail ; 
The huge hearth, left to the wreck of time, 
Hath echoed of erst the minstrel’s chime; 
The caves, deapoil’d of their goodly store, 
Have groan’d ‘neath their weight in days of yore! 








Laad ye the monks! 
The wand’rer was their welcome guest, 
The weary found in their grey walls rest ; 
The poor mancame, and they scoru’d him uot, 
For rank and wealth were alike forgot ; 
The peasant sat at the plenteous board 
With the pilgrim knight and the feudal lord ; 
The feast was spread, and the foaming bowl 
Gave freshen’d life to the thirsty soul ; 
Round it pass’d, from the prince to the hind, 
The fathers adding their greeting kind! 


Laad ye the monks! 
Many a blazon’d scroll doth prove 
The pains they took in their work of love ; 
Many a missal our thoughts engage 
With scenes and deeds of a bygone age; 
Many a hallowing minister still 
Attests the marvels of olden skill! 
The broken shaft, or the altar razed, 
The mould’riog fane, where our sires have praised, 
Are beautiful, even amidst decay, 
Blessing the meu who have pass’d away ! 


Laud ye the monks! 
For they were friends of the poor and weak. 
The proud man came to their footstool meek, 
And mauy an acre broad and good 
Was the forteit paid for his curbless mood :— 
The pevauce hard, and the peasant’s ban, 
Would make him think of his fellow-man; 
"Boe mase avd dirge fur his parting soul 
Woald wring for tae needy a welcome dole. 
The cowl bow’d not to the noble’s crest, 
But kings would yield to the priest’s behest ! 


Laud ye the monks! a 
Tranguil and sweet was monastic life, 
Free trom the leaven of worldly strife ; 
The desolate found a shelter there, 
A home secure from the shafts of care! 
Many a heart with sorrow riven 
Would learn to dream of a shadeless heaven! 
Aud plenty smiled where the convent rose, 
The herald of love aud deep repuse ; 
The ouly spot where the aris gave forth 
The hope of a glerious age to earth! 
es 
[MEMOIRS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
PITT IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

‘When I think of the ingratitude of the English nation to Mr. Pitt, for all 
his personal sacrifices and disinterestedness, for his life wasted in the service 
of his country!’ Here Lady Hester’s emotions got the better of her, and 
she burst ito tears: she subbed as she spoke, ‘ People little knew what he 
had todo. Up at eightin the morning, with people enough to see fora 
week, obliged to talk all the time he was at breakfast, and receiving first 
one, then aaother, until four o'clock; then eatiog a matton chop, hurrying 
off to the House, and there badgered and compelled to speak and waste bis 
Jungs until two or three in the morning!—who could stand it? After this, 
heated as he was, and having eaten nothing, in a mauner of speaking, all 
day, be would sup with Duudas, Huskisson, Rose, Mr. Long, and such per- 
sons, and then go to bed to get three or four hours sleep, and to renew the 
same thing the next day, and the next and the next.’ 5 


Lady Hester resumed. ‘When Mr. Pitt was at Walmer, he recovered 
his health prodigiously. He used to go toa farm uear Walmer, where Lay 
and corn were kept for the horses. Hehada room fitted up there with a 
table and two or three chairs, where be used to write sometimes, and a ti- 

woman to dress him something to eat. Oh! what slicea of bread and 
butter I have seen him eat there, and buaches of bread and cheese big 
enough for a ploughinan He used to say that, whenever he could retire 
from public lite, he would have a good English woman cook. Sometimes, 
after a grand diuner, he would say, “1 want something—I[ am hungry.” 
And when | remarked, ‘‘ Well, but you are just got up from dinner,” he 
would add, “ Yes; { looked round the table, and there was nothing | could 
eat—all the dishes were 8» made up, and so unnatural.” Ah, doctor! in 
town, during the whole sitting of parliament, what a life was his! Roused 
froin his sleep (for he wasa good sleeper) with a despatch from Lord Mel- 
ville ;—then down to Wiudsor ; then, if he had half an hour to epare, trying 
to swallow s nnethiag :—Mr. Adams with a paper, Mr. Loug with another; 
then Mr. Rose: thea, with alittle bottle of cordial confection in kis pocket, 
off to the House until three or four in the moruing; then home to a hot sup- 
per for two or tliree hours more, to talk over what was to be done next day; 
—and wine, and wine! Scarcely up next morning, when tat-tat-tat—twen- 
o or thirty people oue after another, and the horses walking before the 
oor from two ullsunset, waiting for him. [t was enough to killa man—it 
was murder!’ . 

Lady Hester reverted to Walmer, and went on, after musing a little thus, 
—‘ [remember once what an improvement I made at Walmer, which arose 
from a conversation with some friends, in which Mr. Pitt agreed with them 
that Walmer was hot certaiuly a beautiful residence, but that it only want- 
ed trees to make itso. I was present, but did notseem to bear what was 
passing. — 

., Mr. Pitt soon after went to town. Mindful of what he had let drop, I 
immediately resolved t set about executing the improvement which he 
seemed to imply as wanting. I got(L kuow not how) all the regiments 
that were in quarters at Dover, and employed them in levelling, fetching 
turf, transplantiug shrubs, flowers, &. 





ATUBDAY, AVGUS 


‘When Mr, Pitt came down, he dismounted from his horse, and, ascend- 
ing the staircase, saw througha window, which commanded a view of the 
grounds, the improvements that had been made. ‘“ Dear me, Hester, why 
this is a miracle! [ know ’tis you, so do not deny it: well, I declare, it is 
quite admirable; I could not have done it half so well myself.” And, 
though it was just dinner time, he would go out and examine it all over, and 
then was so profuse in his praises!—which were the more delightful, be- 
cause they applauded the correctness of my taste. Above.all, he was charm- 
ed that I bad not fallen into an error (which most persons would have done) 
of making what is called an English garden, but rather had kept to the old 
manner of avenues, alleys, and the like, as being more adapted to an an- 
cient castle.’ 

PITT’S OPINION OF WELLINGTON. 

‘When Mr Pitt was going to Bath, in his last illness, he told me he had 
just seen Arthur Wellesley. He spoke of him with the greatest commend- 
ation, and said the more ke saw of him the more he admired him. ‘ Yes,’ 
he added, ‘the more I hear of his exploits in India, the more I admire the 
modesty with which he receives the praises he merits from them. He is the 
only man I ever saw that was not vain of what he had done, and had so much 
reason to be so.’ 

‘ This eulogium,’ Lady Hester said, ‘ Mr. Pitt pronounced in his fine mel- 
low tone of voice, and this was the last speech I heard him make in that 
voice, for, on his return to Bath, it was cracked forever.’ Thenshe observ- 
ed, ‘ My own opinion of the duke is, that he is a blunt soldier, who pleases 
women because he is gallant and bas some remains of beauty, but,’ she ad- 
ded, ‘ he has none of the dignity of courts about him.’ 

This book will be universally read, and it deserves to be so; whether it 
should ever have been written, is a question we shall neither ask nor answer. 


————_——__—. 


OUTPOURINGS. 


BY D. CANTER. 


Private theatricals.—Mathews’ enthusiasm.—Liston’s sang froid.—Their 
playing together.—Mathews and little Fanny.—First representation of 

* The Sleep Walker.’-Mr. Oakley.-His liberality.-His mystifying Thomp.- 
son. —Kemble.—Incledun.-Sewing up the Governor.—Cooke’s compelling 
Incledon to sing ‘ The Storm.'-Whimaical instance of the latter’s jealousy 
of Braham.—Sheridan—His anomalies—‘ The School for Scandal '"—Pizar- 
ro.—Elliston—His tact-His egotism—His skill as a Manager—— His intem- 
srance.—‘ George Barnwell.’—Harry Harris—His pugilism.— Murray : 

udicrous Anecdote. 


T have said Mathews was an enthusiast in bisart. Boaden has happily seiz- 
ed on chis characteristic. In his picture of ‘An Author reading his Piece 
in the Green Room,’ he has represented Mathews inthe act of applauding 
what the rest of the performers listen to with professional indifference. I 
saw this ‘ruling passion’ strongly developed one evening at the private the- 
airicals in Tavistock Pluce. The play was ‘Measure for Measure ;’ Ange- 
to, Mr. Oakley ; Lucio, Mr. Britton; Isabella, Miss 8. Booth, a charming 
litde actress, then in her zenith. Mathews and Liston were doth present 
The latter looked on with the most lugubrious aspect, wishing himself, po 
doubt, anywhere else, as most professionals under similar circumstances 
would ; but Mathews, be was all life—auimation. I question if he did not 
enjoy the performance more than any oiher person. He took an interest in 
everything, entered heart and soul into the business of the evening, and in- 
variably led the applause. Liston applauded too ;—but Liston was a sly dog, 
a wicked wit. He possessed the faculty of ‘laughing in his sleeve’ w per- 
fection. 

Pardon me, dear Liston, should this meet your eye. But you were not 
always the grave, serious gentleman you now are. 

Oh! it was glorious, exquisite, to see these two highly-gifted sons of Mo- 
mus in ove of Hovk’s, or one of Kenney’s farces. They rushed into their 
parts to their fingers’ ends. It wasa labour of love, an intellectual gladia- 
torship, ia which they luxuriated with a zest and an abandon inconceivable 
in these water-drinking days. This ‘keen encoanter of their wits’ elicited 
a thousand whimsical conceits, a thousand hamorous unpremeditated sallies. 
Liston! dear liston! it must be confessed you sometimes took strange |ib- 
~~ but then it was you, you know, and we were always the gainers 

y it. 

Mathews was exceeding wrath at the liberties the press took with him. 
Cos oy be inet an American gentleman as he was driving in from Hamp- 
stead. 

‘ Dear me! is this you, Mr. Mathews?’ exclaimed the latter; ‘ why, you're 
the last person I expected to see!’ 

‘Indeed! why so?’ 

‘ Because I’ve just read your death in the newspaper.’ 

‘What! those infernal penny-a liners have been at me again, have they ? 
I'll tell you how they do it. You don’t understand these thiags. “ Want 
six lines for the end of this column,” shouts the compositor down his d——d 
trumpet. “ Willa murder do?” bawls a penny-a-liner. “No!” ‘ Then 
kill Mathews!” So I’mkilled! Ha, ha! must be a cursed coward to die 
80 many deaths, eh? Good morning!” 

Mathews frequently diaed in Tavistock Place. A congeniality of tastese— 
for both were devoted Shaksperians—led to an intimacy between Mr. Oak- 
ley and our great mounologist, which only terminated with the death of the 
latter. Like Pope, Mathews was extremely partial to little Fanny, whose 
naive surprise at his veutriloquism highly amused him. Placing Fanny on 
one knee, his handkerchief twisted up into a doll occupying the other, 
Mathews would throw his voice into the latter, to the great astonishment of 
the child, who, after staring at the doll, and then at Mathews, would exclaim, 
‘Why, it don’t talk, does it?’ 

_ Mr. Oakley, with a large party, occupied one of the stage boxes, the first 
night Mathews played Somnio,” in which he afterwards became go pupalar. 
Gradually approaching the box in the course of his imitations, he suddenly 
turned to his friend, and fixing his eye ou him, exclaimed, from ‘ The Jeal- 
ous Wife,’ ‘Oh, Mr. Oukley! is that yout’ The latter’s confusion may be 
imagined. 

Perhaps no individual is more to be envied than an English gentleman, of 
cultivated mind, domestic habits, bigh moral feeling, and refined tastes, 
whose position exempts him from the necessity of conforming to fashionable 
observances, yet leaves him at liberty to select his own associates, and jn- 
dulge In pursuits most congenial to his inclinations. In all respects my 
friend Oakley was this enviable individual ’t He dedicated his leisure hours 
wholly to his family, his ease, literatare, and the society of a tew friends dis- 
tinguished chiefly for their talents and acquirements. He was a munificent 
patron, considering his means. When ‘ All the Talents’ deprived the eldes 
Dibdin of his pension, Mr. Oakley set a subscription on foot for the relief of 
this veteran vocalist, heading it with a donation of one hundred pounds 
Mr. Oakley not only possessed astrong feeling for the arts, but was no con- 
temptible artist himself. A picture by Thompson, which that artist consid- 
ered his tnasterpiece, hung over the mantel-piece in Mr. Oakley’s dining: 
room. One evening, as these gentlemen sat over their Falernian, Mr. Ouk- 
ley, to Thompson’s great astonishment, began abusing this performance. 








* In ‘ The Sleep walker.’ 

+ The Literary Gazette of Saturday, April the 27th, 1844, contains a no- 
tice of ‘this gentleman of the good old Eaglish school,’ who died at bis 
house in Sloane Street, on the 19th of that month Mr. Oakley was a 
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‘Why, what’s the matter with it? said the artist, starting up, and throw- 
ing the light on the picture. 

‘Oh, i’m dissatisfied with it altogether,’ replied Mr. Oakley. ‘That arm 
— out of drawing; those eadove are too opaque; and as for the co- 

ouring—’ 

‘Well!’ interrupted Thompson, with great energy, ‘ if that arm’s out of 
drawing, Mr. Oakley, I'm——! The shadows too, it anything, are too trans- 
parent ; and here — ouly look, only look! Why, my good sir! what the 
devil would you have? why, the colouring looks as fresh as if it had been 
put on only ten days ago !’ 

‘ Yes, that’s about the time,’ said Mr. Oakley, sipping his wine. 

‘What do you mean?’ inquired the astonished artist. 

‘Simply, that you've been praising a copy by myself all this time !’ 

Mr. Oakley had a mortal aversion to every species of affectation or dandy- 
ism. One evening he was examining one of Erat’s new harps, at a friend's 
when a compound of these obnoxious qualities loanging up, drawled out, 
‘ A fine harp thata—an Erard-a, I perceive!’ ‘ No-a,’ replied Mr. Oakley, 
adopting his drawl, ‘ that’s an Erat-a!’ 

This gentleman is author of ‘Selections from Shakspeare,’ which he de- 
dicated to Mrs. Siddoas, of whom, and her brother John, he was an entha- 
siastic admirer. This latter’s convivial propensities are well known. He 
enjoyed the reputation of being able w carry off a greater quantity of wine 
than any of his contemporaries, which excited Incledon’s jealousy so much, 
that he invited the tragediau to dinner, for the purpose of deciding which 
was the better man. 

‘ We'll teach you to drink deep ere you depart!’ 
exclaimed Incledon, as soon as the cloth was removed. Accordingly bur- 
gundy was the word for eight whole hours by Shrewsbury clock. Day 
awned, cocks crew : still tue represeatative of Macbeth scorned to cry 
‘Hold! enough!’ 

The vocalist became anxious», “Strong.internal evidence convinced him 
he could not sustaia the contest dust longer. 

‘Half-pint bumpers!’ he vociferated wildly. 

‘Lay on, Macduff!’ 
cried John, heroically, holding out his tumbler, which he had no sooner 
drained than he fell under the table. 

‘ Be-e-e-low !’ sang Incledon, in triumph; then seizing one of the candles, 
he staggered off, exclaiming, ‘Sewed up the Governor by —!’ 

Bat there is ‘ in the lowest depthsa lower still.’ Incledoa was no match 
for Cooke. Que night these two worthies, after performing at the Rich- 
mond Theatre, retarued to the Castle Hotel to sup. Oue—two boomed 
from the old church tower. Lacledon rose to retire. 

‘Sit ye down, man! sit ye down, Charley!’ said Cooke. ‘ we'll have 
another bottle.’ 

‘No, no, not to-night y dear fellow ; nut to-night,” persisted Iucledun: 
‘it’s late. Besides. t'vo to siag before the King, and the Queen, you know, 
to-morrow night at Covent Garden The-a-torr, and | must be careful of my 
voice.’ 

*Phoo! phoe! sit ye down, man; sit ye down—another bottle.’ 

‘ No, no, not to-night; not to-night, my dear boy. | tell you L’ve to sing 





before ‘he King, and the Queen, and all ¢ke maids of honoar-r, and —’ 

‘ Well, sing me ‘ The Storm;’ sing me * The Storm’ before you go, my 
bully boy !’ urged Cooke, who dreaded beiug left alune. 

‘ No, no, not to-night; not to-night. I really—’ 

‘You skall, though; you shall sing me ‘The Storm’ before morning, 
Charley !’ said Cooke ; and Incledon retired. 

He bad not been asleep long when he was seized by two constables. 

‘ Whatd’ye mean. ye rascals !’ cried [ncie don, struggling. 

_‘ You'd better come quickly, Muster Smith,’ said the Constable-ea-chef, 
giving him a shake. 

‘ Muster Smith!’ 

‘ Ay, you see we knows you, so it’s no use your kicking up a bobbery.— 
Bless yoa! why we knows all about that bit of business on the green yon- 
—_ when you and your pals there robbed that ’ere poor ’oman of her bundle 
an 4 

‘Robbed! pals! bundle!’ reiterated the astonished vocalist: ‘why I’m 
Charles Incledon—Charles [ncledon, the Native Melodist, ye rascals! I’ve 
to sing before the King, and the Queen, and all the maids of bonour, to-mor- 
row night at Covea Garden The-a-torr !—ay, by ! "aus! ao L’ll trouble 
you to take your knuckles out of wy throat, and not spoil my voice by your 
violence.’ 

‘I tell you that gammon won't pass with me!’ cried the Constable, 
clutching bim still tighter; ‘so come along; pat on your toggery this in - 
stant, or 4 

‘ L tell you [’m Charles Incledoa !’ persisted the enraged vocalist. ‘ There’s 
my frieud Cooke ; the great George Frederick ; he’s now in the house; we’! 
call him, aud——’ 

‘ Muster Cooke! why, that’s the gen’elman as informed against you.— 
Howsommever, if you're Charlies luciedou, you know, you cun sing * The 
Storm.”’’ 

The word storm recalled Incledon from the stapor Cooke's perfidity had 
thrown him into. 

‘Sing “ The Storm!”’ repeated be indignantly ; ‘here! stand aside, ye 
rascals; give me room, and 1’li show you whether I can sing “ The Storm” 
or not.’ 

And clearing his pipes, Incledon went through this celebrated ditty in 
his best style, at the conclusion of which Cooke thrust his head from behind 
the curtain, and saying, ‘1 told you you should sing me *‘ The Storm” be- 
fore muruing, Charley,’ left him tw his repose. 

Incledoa might well be careful of bis voice—the finest that an English 
singer ever bousted of, particularly in the lower notes. Nevertheless, in 
spite of un occasional flatness, Braham surpassed Incledon, or perhaps any 
other vocalist our stage bas ever produced. His superior science, taste, 
spirit,feeliug, avd more than all, expression, placed—nay, wonderful tc say, 
still places biin, aller a lapse of more than sixty years, at the head of the 
Engitsh schovl. 

A strong jealousy subsisted between these two singers. The very sight 
of his myre populur rival was wormwood to Incledon. One morving this 
latter and Power were breakfasting with Strat at Brighton, when Braham 
dropped iu. Incledou sat sullenly discussing bis pawns aud bohea; and 
when breakfast was over, took Power's arm, aud led vim down to the beach. 
Here they walked in silence, until Incledon, suddenly disengaging his arm, 
uplifted his bands over the waters, and peeled fourth, ‘ The Lord Jehovah !” 
at the full extent of his maguiticent voice ‘ There!’ exciuimed he, trium- 
phautly, * let the litthe Jew-boy do that!’ 

And omit we, iu this our catalogue of convivialists, immortal Brinsley, 
who to the graces of Anacreon united the eloquence of Marcus Tullius, 
with the vo'uptuousness of Petrovius, and the improvidence of Alcibi ides? 
Bacchus—Muiwus—Mercury forbid' What a compound! what av auoma- 
ly! We teel at a loss which to wonder at must, Sueridaa’s talents or his 
indolence, his procrastination or bis energies; the recklessness with which 
he plunged into difficulties, or bis dexterity in getting out otthem. His po- 
litical conduct appears even more enigmatical, tur, with a total want of prin- 
ciple in private, asa public man, wondertul to suy, Sheridan stands, literully, 
sine macuid! rising w this superior to Mirabeau, whom, in some respects, 
he resembled. 














member of the Atheneum, and many years auditor of Drury Lane. 


‘ It ie easy for you to plume yourselves on your consistency, geatlemen,’ 
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eaid the ex-Treasurer of the Navy, bitterly, to the Duke of Bedford, and 
other wealthy colleagues, on resigning office, ‘ but mine is ruin to me.’ An 
60 it was. Yet the man who made no “-_ in swindling a tradesman 
never swerved from his political integrity. ad he no inducement? It is 
difficult to sup’ this possible. So low was Sheridan’s credit when he 
lived near Dorking, that his butcher actually galloped over, and seized aleg 
of mutton in the pot, because it had not been paid for on delivery. Like 
Manchester, his ‘School for Seandal’ is ‘a great exploit.’ There is a bril- 
liancy, a polish, an air of refinement in this celebrated composition, which 
invests it with a joe which - greeny and which no — oomede 
in our own, or per’ any other language, possesses. Nor is the interest 1 
inspires less weseiiar tnd elightful. We instantly place the Surface* fami- 
ly on the list of our acquaintances; nor do we ever strike them off again. 

Moore, in publishing all the manuscripts relating to this extraordinary pro- 
duction, has enabled us to trace it, step by step, through its modifications 
and changes, from the first crude conceptions of the author, down to his last 
finishing touches—one of the most interesting studies the history of literature 

ts. Contrast this elaboration of finish with the hasty, imperfect ver- 
sion of ‘ Pizarro,’ by the same author. It is an absolute and well-authenti- 
cate d fact, that when the curtain drew up the first night this play was per- 
formed, Sheridan was actually arranging the last act in one of the dressing 
rooms. Mr. S. Russell, who played the Sentinel, himself assured me, that 
when he came to the theatre to dress, he had not even seen his part !t— 
Mrs. Siddons received Elvira’s concluding speech wet from the author’s 
pen in the beginning of the fifth act. The tag, as it is technically called, 
‘was sent about the same time to Powell, who performed Atulaba. This 
latter, who was what is called a slow study, instantly ran up to Sheridan in 
a great fright, and represented the utter impossibility of his getting the words 
into his in time to speak them. ‘Well, well,’ said pe oe Kemble, who 
was standing by, ‘ we must do without the tag.’ Accordingly, the play con- 
cluded as it now stands. But Sheridan was ever anomalous, ever in ex- 
tremes; and his sceptre descended to one who, in many particulars, resem- 
bled him. 

Elliston !—what pleasurable associations arise with that name !—the laugh- 
ir eye—the jocund smile—the courtly ease—the buoyant aiety—the un- 
tiring spirit—the broad rich tones!—who that remembers these can forget 
Elliston! He presented a rare union of the requisites indispensable to form 
that most difficult of all stage assumptions, a fine gentleman. Off the stage, 
too, who could be more courteous, more considerate, more fascinating !— 
Who ever boasted a nicer tact, a finer perception of what would be most 

tifying, most satisfactory, most consolatory, to all with whom he came 
Into contact? Who could employ these rare qualifications with so much ef- 
fect when he chese? It was a positive pleasure to be refused a request h 
Elliston. The manner in which he conveyed a negative impressed you wit 
an idea of that he was conferring a favour on you: it was the sting of the 
bee drowned in its honey. With what seeming sympathy he condoled with 
you!—with what affectionate fervour he squeezed your hand !—the tears 
listened in his eye as he took leave of you—you felt he was the sincerest 
iend you had, and would have made any sacrifice to serve him. True, 
this was all manner—true, he did not care five farthings for you ! He would 
have heard of your death without emotion ; still you were indebted to him 
for his consideration; it pleased, it consoled, it soothed you; it beguiled 
you of your disappointment, reconciled you to the failure of your hopes, and, 
more than all, poured a balm on your wounded vanity. 

Elliston was the vainest of theatrical potentates. It was rich to see the 
great Robert William in one of his grandiose humours. No one could be 
more ludicrously pompous, more maudlinly dignified, more bombastically 
imperious :—it was Aranza metamorphosed into the mock Duke. He was 
the most absolute of autocrats. ‘Get off my benches, sir!’ he would exclaim 
to some tyro in the pit, in the middle ofhis performance. He felt in the cli- 
max of his glory when addressing an audience, which he sought every op- 
portunity o doing, to the infinite amusement of the box-lobby lounger and 
‘half-price clerk,’ who made a nightly practice of calling upou Elliston for 
a speech at the conclusion of the first piece, when his egotism proved most 
diverting. 

Elliston was an excellent manager, shrewd, bustling, indefatigable, 
fertile in expedients, a thorough adept in the art of puffing, and could 
gull an audience to perfection. Latterly, his habits were anything but re- 
spectable. He 


‘Put anenemy into his mouth that stole away his brains,’ 


until it became his ‘custom,’ not only ‘ of an afternoon,’ but at all times.— 
He was once sent up to London by coach, quite insensible, with the follow- 
ing label on his button :—‘ Robert William Elliston. To be delivered at 
Stratford Place immediately.’ 

Elliston was once playing George Barnwell iu the country. The fifth act 
had begun, but there was no Uncle. 

‘Here! get ona black coat, Scott,’ cried Elliston to an old sailor who 
worked the flies; ‘ you must go on for the Uncle.’ 

‘Me, sir? Lord, sir, I never was on the stage in all my life!’ said the 
man, ee out ofhis wits. Besides, I don’t know a word of the 


‘No matter!’ interrupted Elliston; ‘get your coat on—quick. I'll 
speak all your speeches for you,’—whieh he did, prefacing each with— 
‘Stop! [know what you are about te say, my venerable relative. You 
were about to observe so and so ;’ or,‘ Ah! your eye speaks. It says,’ &c. 
&c., and so forth. 

Elliston read incomparably I attribute the failure ofso many new pieces 
during his management to his excellence in this particular. He infused so 
much spirit and so much humour into the pieces he read in the greenroom, 
that neither he himself, nor those who heard him, had-any idea how vapid 
many of these were, until the audience rather disagreeably convinced them 
ofit. Like Mathews, Elliston was an enthusiast in his art, and liberally en- 
coura ged talent whenever he had it in his power. 

Harry Harris, the rival manager, boasted much proficiency in the fistic 
art,—a fact not deducible either from his manner or appearance; for, 
though strong and well-knit, his voice was effeminate, while his dress smack- 
ed of dandyism. One moruing, as he was picking his way westward, a car- 
ter splashed him. The manager remonstrated. ‘The carter grew insolent, 
and, on Harris’s calling bim ‘a rascal,’ lashed the latter’s light silk panta- 
loons with his long dirty whip, until, to use the manager’s own expression 
‘he had made a perfect zebra ofhim.’ ‘Stop a minute, fellow!’ lisped Har- 
ris ; and, going into ashop, he very deliberately divested himself of his 
coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, and returning, ave the carter, to his great as 
tonishment, a thrashing. Harris was very intimate with Moore, the hatter, 
who was an excellent judge of what would succeed on the stage. Harris 
submitted most of the pieces sent to Covent Garden theatre to Moore’s pe- 
rusal. In those days dramatists were ata premium. Morton and Colman 
regularly received a thousand pounds for a first piece. 

urray, the father of Mrs. Henry Siddons, belonged at this time to Har- 
ry Harris's . One night this actor played the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
As a considerable interval occurs before the apparition makes its second ap- 
pearance, Murray threw off his ghostly gear at the conclusion of his first 
scene, and slipped over to some brother convives, who were enjoying them- 
selves at the Garrick’s Head. Here the m inutes passed so pleasantly, that 
Murray, on consulting his watch, found he had overstayed his time. He 
had barely time to return to the theatre, throw off his coat and waistcoat, 
don the upper portion of his ghostly attire, and caution the carpenters to 
wind him only half way up, when his cue was given. These latter, how- 
ever, either mistaking his directions, or for the joke’s sake, wound the trap 
up as usual to the level of the stage, exhibiting to the astonished audience 
the Ghost of Hamlet’s father acco utred in a helmet, cuirass, nankeen inex- 
“ipemcrge and a pair of top-boots! Murray had formerly been in the navy. 
© was accustomed todraw along bow. When Bacchi pienus, he would 
strike his fist upon the table and say, ‘ Yes, sir, in that engagement I lost 
this right arm!’ 


ee 
THREE EPOCHS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
I, DESTRUCTION. 


Of all the brutal excesses and extravagant acts of sacrilegious wicked- 
ness which were elicited and committed during the climax of the French 
Revolution there was notone which occasioned more universal disgust, or 
which tended more directly to stamp the principal actors in that awful ex- 
hibition of human frailty with indelible infamy, than the violation of the 
tombs of the kings at the royal mausoleum of St. Denis, and the attempted, 
but, happily, not completed destraction of all movumental records and other 
mementi of the long line of monarchs who had ruled with such varied re- 
sults over the people of France. 

The originator of the suggestion which led to the demolition of the tombs 


* The custom of making names exponents of characters has here led 
Sheridan into an absurdity. The Surfaces are, no doubt, indebted to Joseph 
for this designation, which is a downright libel, as far as Charles and Old Noll 
are concerned. 

t This is literally true. ‘The fact is,’ said Mr. Russell, 
purposely withheld, Mr. Sheridan knew that I was a quick oe aay ‘He 
also knew I should have thrown up the part it I bad had it in time to have 
done so. But I wasa rising actor; it was of importance to have my name 
in the bills, as it materially strengthened the cast. Thus, though I was 
told at every rehearsal what I bad ¢o do, I could never find out what 1 had ¢o 

ay.’ 









the last 

forty years of his life, the spy and tool ofevery successive dynasty In France, 

that would condescend to empioy such a yon § It was this man whoon the 
in 


Sic eatiepeni ity and nobility from s0.oil of France, 
cree for ex traces of royalty and nobility from the soil of France, 
by tearing down their we avtatvay effacing all records of them where- 
ever they were found. The decree was at once assented to, and early in 
the following month it was i carried into effect, by the mob 


31st of July, 1793, pro 


des Pres, and other sanctuaries of the dead, in Paris and elsewhere, and de- 
molishing all the monuments and effigies that presented themselvesto view. 
This first burst of misplaced vengeance was soon over, although its effects 
were fatal in many cases. It was not until October in the same year that 
the original intentions of Barrere were carried into full effect. Upon the 
receipt of some intelligence from the French army on the frontiers, some 
one of the Convention proposed that a quantity of ammunition should be 
sent by that body, and Barrere observed, that as lead was extremely scarce 
and difficult to obtain, the cause of freedom would be greatly forwarded by 
the Assembly giving orders to tear the coffins of their ancient tyrants trom 
their graves, and to melt down the lead of which they were composed, to 
hurl at the enemies of that people whom it was wished again to enslave.— 
This speech was received as an excellent joke, and the — thus 
made in the detestable spirit of mingled levity and of awful depravity was 
assented to.in the most serious spirit of adeliberative assembly. The most 
disgraceful decree, perhaps, that was ever assented to by a body of men, 
claiming to represent an enlightened and civilised people, was carried into 
— and on the 12th of the same month the work of destruction was 
egun. 
he abbey church of St. Denis, as most of our readers are aware, is about 
six miles from Paris, ina city which has grown up around it, on the high. 
road towards Pontoise. Although not ing among the finest specimens of 
Gothic architecture, it has always been celebrated, from the circumstance 
ofits being the mausoleum of the kings of France for upwards of twelve 
oenturies. , 
The records of antiquity, both profane and sacred, attest the importance 
which has ever attached to the ceremonies of interment. Not ouly the 
Greeks and Romans, but the Jews and Christians, and, besides them, the 
P. 3, have always considered it a matter of duty to perform the obsequies 
of the dead with certain religious observances and rites. The burials of the 
ancient kings of France were formerly not so grand and imposing as they 
were subsequently to the period when Gregory of Tours wrote his history. 
The body of the deceased monarch, according to his account, having been 
duly washed and perfumed, was clothed in the —e vestments, and, thus 
habited, was taken to the place of sepulchre (which previous to the estab- 
lishment of St. Denis as the place of burial for the kings of France, was al- 
ways a very rich and angers cathedral) where, after the customary cere- 
monies, it was buried. St. Gregory of Tours speaks of the splendour of 
these ceremonies as consisting simply in the abundance of lights, in the ex- 
cellence of the chants, and in the affluence of the attendant clergy and 
others. Kings themselves were wont to be present at their predecessors’ 
obsequies, the only reason formerly assigned for non-observance of this cus- 
tom being the non-age of the successor or his absence from the kingdom.— 
It, indeed, appears to have been only at a comparatively recent date that the 
custom of the king absenting himself from the funeral ceremonies of his 
family was introduced. Louis VII. assisted at the funeral of the Abbot Su- 
ger ; Louis VILL. at that of Philippe Augustus, his father. Philip the Boid 
gave an example of extreme humility in assisting to carry the shrine of Saint 
Louis, his father from Paris to St. Denis. Charles V. was also present at 
the obsequies of his father King John, and of Queen Jeanne d’Evereux, 
widow of Charles IV.; Charles VI. attended the funeral of the brave Du- 
guesclin when he was buried in St. Denis, thus doubly honouring the me- 
mory of this renowned hero } 
With respect to the funeral honours paid to the kings of France, there is 
no record containing the precise details previous to the periods of Charles 
VI. and Charles VII., of whose interments an elaborate and minute descrip- 
tion exists in contemporaneous writings. 

A manuscript of the date of 1518, from which some extracts have been 
made iu the fcllowing pages, contains a curious andhighly graphic account of 
the obsequies of Anne of Brittany. The cathedral church of St. Denis be- 
ing, as has been stated, exclusively appropriated as the place of burial of 
the royal family of France, no person was interred there except the prin- 
ces he princesses of the blood down to the third degree of descent. The 
abbots and grand priors had a place of sepulture within the abbey precincts, 
but this was outside of the choir. Allothers, and there are but few, who 
were buried in the cathedral, were honoured by this mark of favour in con- 
sequence of special exceptions made in their favour, and which have al ways 
been regarded as one of the most signal marks of esteem, confidence, friend- 
ship, and respect, that the monarch was able to bestow upon one of his sub» 
jects. There are four principal sites in which the bodies of monarchs and 
queens were buried. 

The cathedral stands nearly due eastand west. Its length is about 360 
feet by about 160 inthe widest part, On entering at the great western gate, 
at the period of which we are now speaking, the visitor, proceeding up the 





nave was stopped at the entrance to the choir by massive iron gates, beau- 
tifully wrought and gilt. On entering the choir beyond the double row of 
seats, placed for the clergy and assistant choristers, was situated the sanctu- 
ary, dividing the choir from the grand altar, at which mass was performed 
on Sundays and high church festivals. Immediately within the rows of 
seats and in the centre of the choir, was the tomb of Charles the Bald, the 
only emperor buried at St. Denis. The position of the other tombs will be 
best understood from the references made in the verbal narrative drawn up 
on the occasion of the disinterment of the bodies of the kings and queens. 
Proceeding up the steps to the right, the visitor reached the chapel of St. 
Eustace, which is here specified in ccensequence of its having contained 
the tomb of Turenne, the first that was violated and ransacked by the 
Revolutionists. Adjoining to this chapel, which forms part of the chevet* 
was the grand mausoleum of the royal line of Valois, constructed by Phil- 
ibert de ’'Orme,t by order of Catherine of Medicis.$ Returning back to 
the choir, the visitor found an iron grated door between the tombs of Louis 
and Philip the Handsome, which conducted to the resting place ot the Bour- 
bons, that being the sepulchre which was next despoiled after Turenne’s 
body had been removed from his temb. 

Felibien, in his history of the abbey of St. Denis, states the following 
circumstances relating to the construction of the Bourbon vault :— 


‘ The vault destined to receive the bodies of the Bourbon line of princes 
being too small to admit the coffin of the deceased Queen of Louis XIV., the 
king’s engineers were ordered to enlarge it, which was an enterprise at- 
tended with great risk and extreme difficulty. They descended into the 
vault, however, and directed the workmen to pierce the wall in the direc- 
tion of the chevet, as tradition recorded that an ancient chapel, dedicated to 
St. Demetrius, had formerly existed thereabouts. The masons, accordingly, 
cut a passage or corridor, of the dimensions of three feet wide and seven in 
height (French measure), vaulting the passage as they proceeded. During 
the progress of their work some tombs were discovered, one notably that of 
an Abbot Antony of the Hague, as the inscription certified. Having pushed 
their tunyel to the length of about forty feet (French), they reached the vault 
of which they were in search, and it was found then very easy to join to the 
former sepulchre, by this corridor, a spacious tomb which is directly under 
the chevet, and which consists of the ancient crypt where the bones of the 
holy martyrs (St. Denis, St. Hilaire, &c.) were formerly interred. This 
vault is fifty-four feet long by fifty seven wide in its greatest length.’ 

Having thus afforded the reader the means of following the description 

iven by the writer of the ensuing account, we proceed forthwith to lay it 

efore him, observing, that we have divided the narrative into three different 
portions for the purpose of breaking its gloomy monotony. 
Historical Notes on the Disinterments executed tn 1793 at the Abbey of 
St. Denis. By Alexander Lenoir.—On Saturday, October 15, 1793, the 
ersons constituting the municipality of Franciade§ having issued orders 
or the exhumation and extrusion from the abbey church of St. Denis of the 
bodies of the kings and queens, princes and princesses, and also of the cele- 
brated and illustrious men who had been interred within those sacred pre- 
cints during a period extending over fifteen centuries, for the purpose of 
extracting the ead of which the coffins were made, in conformity to the 
decree of the National Convention, the workmen desirous of beholding the 
remains of a hero, hastened to the chapel of St. Eustace, which contained the 
tomb of Turenne, who was the first of the illustrious dead thus disinterred. 
This brave soldier's place of sepulture in the abbey was distinguished by a 
splendid monument of black marble, designed by Charles Lebrun. A group 
of bronze figures, representing tae marshal expiring in the arms of Immor- 
tality, the cardinal qualities, Wisdom and Valour, forming accessories. A 
bronze bas-relief ornamented the centre of the base, the subject being Tu- 








* The chevet is the easternmost end of the cathedral, in French archi- 
tectural nomenclature. _ ’ 

t The celebrated architect who built the Chateaux d’Amboise and De 
Gaillon. ‘The first for the Cardinal of that name, the second for Diane de 
Poitiers. 

t This splendid tomb was destroyed in 1712, by order of the Regent Or- 
leans. 

§ The new name given to the royal city of St. Denis by the revolutionary 











government. 


breaking into the cathedral of St. Deals, the abbey charch of St. Germain } 


} fought in 1675. This 
celebrated warrior was killed at Salzbach bya cannon-ball in the same year 
atthe age of sixty-four. An epitaph for bis tomb was written by the poet 
Chevreau, but Louis X{V. forbade its inscription, though it appears to have 
been subsequently added. The following is its purport, which seems to 
have offended the pride of the great monarch :— 
‘TURENNE FINDS A TOMB AMONGST THOSE OF OUR KINGS, 
*TIS THE GLORIOUS RESULT OF HiS HEROIC DEEDS. 
THUS HIS VALOUR IS REWARDED 
TO SHOW FUTURE GENERATIONS 
THAT THERE WAS, IN HIS CASE, 
NO DIFFERENCE MADE BETWEEN HIM WHO 
WORE THE CROWN, AND HIM 
WHO SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDED IT.’ 
Having broken down the brick-work which closed the vault, the entrance 
to the place where his body was deposited was perceived, and, descending 
into the tomb, the workmen dragged forth the coffin containing the remains. 
Their astonishment, as well as that of all present, was great at beholdin the 
body in a state of perfect preservation, so much so that the features of his 
countenance were easily recognisable. The spectators, surprised at the sight, 
eq in admiration on the cold ashes, the sole remnant of the victor of Tur- 
eim, and, forgetful of the mortal blow which had struck him down at Salz- 
bach, they indulged in the momentary illusion that he was still the tutelary 
oo of the liberties and rights of France. The body, in no way dis- 
red, and exhibiting an entire conformity to the medals and pictures which 
existed of the great captain, was in the state of a mummy, quite desiccated, 
and of the colour ofa light bistre. At the suggestion of several persons of 
consideration who were present during this stage of the proceedings, the 
body was given in charge to one Host, the keeper of the ground, whe placed 
it in a case made of chestnut-tree wood, and deposited it in the sacristy of 
the church, where, during the ensuing eight months, he made a show of it 
to the curious. At the end of that time the mummy was transferred to the 
Garden of Plan's, at the solicitation of the learned M. Desfontaines, profes- 
sor and member of that establishment.* 
The workmen next broke open the vault of the Bourbons, situated on 
the same side as the door leading down to the crypt, and containing the sub- 
terranean chapels, whence they Lew forth first the coffin of Henry IV, 
who was assassinated in 1610 at the age of fifty-seven ; the brass plate on 
the outer case merely stated the date of the Kings death, without mention- 
ing the manner of it. The corpse was in a state of preservation so com- 
plete as to enable all to recognize the monarch by his well-known features; 
It was — for the moment in the passage leading to the lower chapels 
enveloped in his shroud, which was in perfect preservation. Exposed thus 
to public view, it remained until the following Monday, when the body 
was transferred to the foot of the steps leading to the sanctuary, whence, 
after a lapse of several hours, it was carried to the cemetery of Valois; a 
short time subsequent it was cast into a long deep trench dug at the lower 





* The body of Turenne was subsequently transferred from the Jardin des 
Plantes to the Museum of French Monuments in the Rue des Petits Augue- 
tins (now the Palais des Beaux Arts). Lenoir’s procés verbal of this pro- 
a ao is amusingly minute in its details. The following is a correct trans- 
ation: 

‘ Seventh year of the French Republic, one and indivisible, and the quar- 
tidi of the 24th of Prairial. 

‘ We, Alexander Lenoir, administrator of the Museum of French Monu 
ments, and residing thereat in the Rue des Petits Augustins, and Peter Claude 
Binart, conservator of the said Museam, charged by the Minister of the In- 
terior with the execution of the decree of the Executive Directory of the 
27th Germinal last, which ordains the translation of the body of Turenne 
(deposited at the National Museum of Natural History and Plants) from that 
place to the said Museum of French Monuments, with the intention of car- 
rying the before-mentioned decree into effect, have invited and called to our 
assistance the citizens Ambroise Robert Lesieur, and Augustin John Lesieur, 
brothers, natives of Paris, and residing therein (who were present with us 
and assisted us when we removed the bodies of Moliere and Lafontaine to 
the said Museum), in order to concert together with ourselves the mode of 
carrying into execution the removal of the body of the hero above named, 
in conformity to the intentions of the Minister of the Interior, and also to 
bear witness that such removal has been really effectual. 

‘In consequence, about six o’clock in the evening, one of us, the under- 
signed, repaired to the Arsenal of Paris in order to fetch the funeral-carriage 
placed at our disposition by the citizen Berthier, major in the army, and di- 
rector, ad interim, of the artillery in the Arsenal of Paris, and thence pro- 
ceeded to the Garden of Plants, where the said citizen Lenoir was awaiting 
the arrival of the carriage in company with the two brothers Sauvé, who 
are employed at the Museum of French Monuments, and accompanied by 
the five persons already named. The citizen Lenoir repaired at once to the 
office of the superintendant of the Museum of Natural History, where he 
claimed from. him the delivery of the body of Turenne, ix conformity to the 
authority with which he was furnished. Having obtained the necessary 
powers, the superintendant rejoined us about eight o’clock in the evening 
and conducted us to the spot where the corpse was deposited, namely, ina 
locality adjoining the amphitheatre, which serves as a laboratory, and in the 
centre of which was a wooden alcove, painted to imitate granite, containing 
a chest in the form of a coffin also of painted wood, dene above, 197 milli- 
metres long, within which we were informed the body of Turenne was de- 
posited. We observed, on looking through the glass cover, a corpse laid out, 
covered with a sheet, which had been torn away from the face and chest, 
leaving those portions bare to the view. 

‘ Having looked with considerable attention at the corpse, we discovered 
that it had been very carefully embalmed, and that it was entire and in good 
preservation in all its parts. The cap of the scull had been sawn off, and 
the part removed had been regione by a covering of wood, which was 
larger in circumference than the piece taken away. The features of the 
corpse were not so much altered as te prevent us from recognizing the traits 
which have been preserved in the marble busts of this great mau. There 
were still visible the effects of the fatal blow which carried him off in the 
midst of his victorious career, and which, doubtless, convulsed his face in the 
moment of death, for his mouth was wide open. Continuing our observa- 
tions, we remarked that his arms were extended on each side of his body, 
his hands being crossed over the ventral region. The remainder of the 
corpse was enveloped in the sheet, and presented the ordinary appearances. 
On the side of the coffin was a plate of copper, which appeared to have 
formed part of the original coffin, as the following inscription was engraved 
thereon :— 

‘“ Here is the body of the most serene Prince, Henry de la Tour d’Au- 
vergue, Viscount of Turrenne, Maréchal-Général of the Light Cavalry of 
France Governor of the provinces of Upper and Lower Limousin, who was 
killed by a cannou-ball the 27th of July, 1675.” 

‘The citizen Lenoir and one of the undersigned assistants having placed 
the coffin within the carriage which we had brought for this purpose, two of 
us at his invitation accompanied these venerable remains to the Museum of 
French Monuments, where it was safely deposited. 

‘ And on the 22d of Messidor, in the seventh year of the Republic, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, we, Alexander Lenoir and Peter Claude Binart, 
administrator and conservator respectively of the before-mentioned Museum, 
having caused to be erected the monument destined to receive the remains 
of Turenne, and having removed the coffin from the place where it was de- 
posited, took away the glass covering, and fixing in its stead a copperplate 
with the following inscription :— 

‘“ The remains of Henry de la Tour d’Auvergne, Viscount of Turenne, 
killed by a cannon-ball the 27th July, 1675, near the village of Salzbach ; ex- 
humed in 1793 atthe Abbey of St. Denis, where he was interred, and pre- 
served by the care of Alexander Lenior, founder of the Museum of French 
Monuments, are deposited within this sarcophagas (which was constructed 
after his design), by a decree of the Executive Directory, in the seventh year 
of the Republic, one and indivisible.”’ 

‘ All which being duly performed, we instantly covered the coffin with an 
oak plank, and, having secured it, the original inscription on the first coffin 
was fixed to this covering, and the corpse was removed and placed in the 
sarcophagus in our prosence by the citizens Sauvé, brothers, the undersigned 
citizens Ambrose Robert Lesieur, and John Pachez, workmen at the said 
Museum assisting therein. The monument was then closed and secured in 
our presence. Of which several and successive circumstances and opera- 
tions we have drawn up the presevt verbal narrative, the said day and year 
above mentioned, in onier to certify the execution of the decree of the Ex - 
ecutive Directory, and to show our veneration for the memory of Turenne. 

(Signed) ‘Lenorr, Binart, A. R. Lesizur, Pacuez, 
‘Sauve, ainé, and P. Sauve.’ 

Two years after this, Turenne was removed in great pomp to the Church 
of the Invalids, then styled the Temple of Mars, where he was reinterred, 
and the same monument which had marked the place of his original inter- 
ment was placed there. At this ceremony Carnot, the Minister of War, 
presided, and pronounced an eloquent speech over his remains, as likewise 
did Lenoir, who was in every way entitled to this honour. Four of the most 
distinguished generals of the Republican army held the corners of the pall, 
and the same funeral car which Berthier had lent Lenoir for the purpose of 








conveying the body from the Garden of Plants to the Museum of French 
; Monuments was used again on this occasion.’ 
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end of the burying-ground, towards the north of the cathedral. The 
co was fo on examination, to have had the scull sawn in two, the 
brain being abstracted, and its place supplied by some tow steeped in an 
aromatic preparation, the odour of which was so powerful as to be almost 
impossible to bear it. A soldier who was present, seized with a martial en- 
thusiasm at the moment when the coffin was opened, threw himee!f upon 
the remains of the conqueror of the League, and, after an interval of silent 
admiration, he drew his sabre, cut a long lock of the monarch’s beard, 
which was still fresh, exclaiming, at the same time, in energetic and milita- 
ry phraseology, “‘ And I also am a French soldier; henceforward !| will 
wear no moustachio but this!” placing the lock of hair on his upper lip, he 
continued, “ Now I am certain to vanquish the enemies of France; and I, 
= equipped, march confidently to victory!” saying, which the man left 

e vault. 

On their return from dinner, the workmen proceeded to extract the re- 
maining coffins of the Bourbon line of kings and princes of that race, which 
were carried out in the following order :— 

Louis XIII., who died in 1643, aged forty-two years; Louis XIV., who 
died in 1715, aged seventy-seven years ; Mary de Medicis, the second wife 
of Henry 1V , who died in 1642, aged sixty-eight years ; Anne of Austria, 
consort of Louis XIII., who died in 1666, aged sixty-four years; Maria The- 
resa, infanta of Spain, consort of Louis X1V., who died in 1688, aged forty- 
five years ; Louis, the first dauphin, son of Louis XIV., who died in 1711, 
aged fifty years. ’ 

On cursory examination, the bodies of Louis XIII. and of Louis XIV. 
were alone found to be in a state of preservation: that of Louis XIV. was 
as black as ink. The other remains were in a state of liquid putrefaction, 
more particularly those of the dauphin, who died of the small-pox, at a pre- 
mature age, to the t grief of his father. The Dowager Duchess of Or 
leans, his uncle’s widow, has left some curious traits on record of this 
prince’s disposition, which, amidst the crapulous excesses of the courtiers 
ef his day, was distinguished by the same affectation of decorum and out- 
ward observance of religion that characterised Louis XIV. and his mistress- 
es. Ina letter extant, Madame Charlotte Elizabeth de Baviere (as the wid- 
ow of Monsieur was styled) narrates that his idea of the greatest possible 
crime was to eat meat on fast-days ; and one Friday, being in the country 
with La Raisin, an actress celebrated for her beauty (by whom he had a 
daughter), he shut her up in a mill, where he kept her confined without 
anything to eat during the whole day, alleging as an excuse, when rallied 
by the court for his conduct, that thoagh he was very well disposed to com- 
mit one sin. he could not reconcile it to his conscience to be guilty of two 
offences at once. 

On the following day, Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1793, the workmen resumed, at 
seven o’clock, a. M., their labours, continuing the extraction of the Bourbon 
eoffins from their vault. The inscriptions on the coffins were verified in the 
ensuing order :— 

Mary, Princess of Poland, consort of Louis XV., who died in 1758, aged 
65. Mary Anne Christine Victoire of Bavaria, consort of the first dauphin, 
who died in 1690, at the age of thirty. The desecration committed upon 
the remains of this princess, and likewise upon the other occupants of the 
royal vault, finds a remarkable parallel in the scene that took place at her 
funeral, and which is worthy of being narrated here, though it somewhat 
interrupts Lenoir’s lugubrious procés-verbdal. 

_ The same authority trom whose letters the preceding anecdote respec- 
ting this princess’s consort was taken"thus records the scandalous circum- 
stance :—* ; 

‘ At the faneral service of the dauphine, it was my duty, in the order of 
the ceremonial to leave my station, and to proceed towards the high altar, 
with my offering in one hand, consisting of several pieces of gold, and in 
the other holding a thick wax taper, both of which I presented, kneeling, 
to the bishop who performed the funeral mass, aud who was seated in an 
arm-chair on one side of the altar. The bishop was about to give my offer- 
ing to the assistant priests who belonged to the king’s chapel; but the 
monks of St. Denis pretended that the wax-taper and the money were their 
perquisites. They rushed forward, seized upon the bishop, smashed the 
candle, and knocked the mitre from his head. if I had hesitated a moment 
in taking myself off, the bishop and his assailants would have upset me.— 
Luckily, 1 was then very nimble; I cleared the four steps of the altar at 
one jump, and watched the progress of the scuffle at a otenss. I could 
not help laughing most heartily, as also did the bystanders.’ 

To resume the catalogue of Lenoir. The next corpse brought up was 
that of Louis, duke of Burgundy, second dauphin, grandson of Louis po 
and son of the preceeding princess by her consort the first dauphin. Im- 
mediately after thé disinterment of the prince, the cofftn containing the re- 
mains of Mary Adelaide, of Savoy, wife of the second dauphin, was ex- 
bumed. These personages died in 1712, both being in the flower of their 
age. The Dowager Duchess of Orleans narrates that the Duke of Bargun- 
dy maintained amidst the universal corruption of morals that prevailed 
around him, great purity of conduct. He was passionately enamoured of 
his wife, and, indeed, evinced his affection in the most undeniable manuer, 
by following her, within eighy days, to the grave. The dauphine, accord- 
ing to the absurd superstition of those times, had got her nativity cast by 
some Italian charlatan, who foretold that she would die before she was 
twenty-seven. She was wont tu refer to this prediction; and, as she ap- 
proached that age, she observed to her husband, that, her time being near, 
she wished to know who he would marry after her death, as she was cer- 
tain he could uot live single. The dauphin replied, that he trusted Provi- 
dese had no such severe blow in store for him as her death would inflict, 
but that, if so great a calamity should happen to him, he would follow her 
within eight days; which he certainly did, dyingon the seventh day after 
her decease. 

The next in order of the disinterments were the following :— 

Louis, duke of Brittany, first son of Louis, duke of Burgundy, aged nine 
months nineteen days. 

Louis, duke of Brittany, second son of Louis, dake of Burgandy, deceas- 
ed 1712, aged six. 

Maria Theresa, infanta of Spain, first consort of Louis, dauphin, son of 

Louis XV., deceased 1746, aged twenty. 

Xavier of France. duke of Acquitaine, son of Louis, dauphin, deceased 
the 22d of February, 1754, aged five months and a half. 

Maria Zephirine of France, daughter of Louis, dauphin, and son of Maria 
Theresa of Spain, his first consort, deceased the 22d of April, 1748, aged 
twenty-one months. 

(died before he was christened), duke of Anjou, son of Louis XV-, 
deceased 1733, aged two years and seven months. 

The vault was likewise despoiled on this day of the hearts of Louis, 
dauphin, son of Louis XV., who died at Fontainbleau, Dec. 20. 1765; and 
ef Maria Joseph of Savoy, his consort, who died the 13th of March, 1767. 

__ The lead encasing these remains, in the form of hearts, was placed on one 
side for the moment, the contents being conveyed to the cemetery already 
named, together with the bodies of all the Bourbons disinterred. These 
leaden hearts were either gilded or silvered over; the crowns placed on 
each of the coflins were deposited at the municipality ; the leaden coffins, 
&c., were transferred to the commissary named by the executive govern- 
ment, bearing the title of commissary of confiscations The workmen then 
proceeded to disinter the remaining coffins in the vault, in the order in 
which they were deposited on the right and left. The first was that of 
Anne Henrietta of France, daughter of Louis XV., deceased February 10, 
1752, aged twenty-four years, five months, twenty-seven days. The others 
were as follews:— 

Louisa Maria of France, daughter of Louis XV., deceased February 19, 
1733, aged four years and a half. 

Louisa Elizabeth of France, daughter of Louis XV., deceased December 
6, 1759, aged thirty two years, three months, and twenty-two days. 

._ Louis Joseph Xavier of France, duke of Burgundy, son of Louis, dauph- 
in, and brother of Louis XVI., deceased March 22, 1761, aged nine years 
and a half + 

(died before he was christened), duke of Orleans, second son of 

Henry IV., deceased 1611, aged four years. 

Maria of Bourbon Montpensier, first wife of Gaston, deceased 1627, aged 
twenty-two years. 

Gaston John Baptist, duke of Orleans, son ef Henry IV., deceased 1660, 
aged fifty-two years, 

Anne Maria Louisa of Orleans, duchess of Montpensier,t daughter of Gas- 
ton and of Maria of Bourbon, deceased 1693, aged sixty-six years. 

Mar uerite of Lorraine, second wife of Gaston of — Be deceased 1672, 
aged fifty-nine years 

John Gaston of Orleans, son of Gaston John Baptist and of Marguerite of 

orraine, deceased 1652. aged two years. 

Maria Anne of Orleans, daughter of Gaston and of Marguerite of Lor- 
raine, deceased 1656, aged four years. 7 
Se 








* Fragments of Original Letters from the Duchess Elizabeth of Bavaria, 
widow of Monsieur, sole brother of Louis XIV., to Caroline Princess of 
rer From 1715 to 1720. Vol. ii. p. 53. Hamburg and Paris, 1788. 
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The exhumation of the abovementioned coffins, which occupied the whole 
of Tuesday, October 15,offered —s worthy of observation. The great- 
er part of the bodies were in a state of putrefaction ; there proceeded from 
them a dense black vapour, of a horrible odour, which wes dissipated by 
the fumes of vinegar and of gunpowder, tely burnt in the vault.— 
This, nevertheless, did not prevent the workmen from being attacked by 
fever and diarrhea, which happily produced no fatal effects. 

On Wednesday, October 16, 1793, about seven o'clock, A. M., the disin- 
terment of the royal co was resumed in the Bourbon vault. 

The first coffin that was disturbed in the compartment of the tomb now 
ransacked, was that containing the body of Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. and daughter of Henry IV., who died in 1669, aged sixty years. 

The next exhumation was that of the preceding queen's daughter, Hen- 
rietta Stuart, sister of Charles I1., first wife of Monsieur, only brother of 
Louis XVI., father of the Regent d’Orleans: Henrietta, first duchess of 
Orleans of the last* creation, died suddenly, in 1670, in the twenty-sixth 
year of her age, not without stron ——— of having been poisoned.— 
Her successor, Madame Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, the duke’s second 
wife, totally disregarding all assertions to the contrary, intimates in her cor- 
respondence already referred to, a firm belief that the first duchess was pois- 
eoned by one Morel. It was at the funeral service of this princess that Bos- 
tsuet preached the celebrated sermon on which has since principally rested 
this claim to distinction as a pulpit orator. 

The following personages, remarkable in their most remarkable period, 
were next dragged in the order in which they are named :— 

Philippe of Orleans, styled Monsieur, sole brother of Louis XIV., de- 
ceased in 1701, aged sixty-one years. 

Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria, second wife of Monsieur, deceased 1722, 
aged seventy years. 

Charles of France, duke of Berri, grandson of Louis XIV., deceased 
1714, aged twenty-eight years. 

Maria Louisa Elizabeth of Orleans, daughter of the Regent Duke of Or- 
leans, wife of Charles, duke of Berri, deceased 1717, aged twenty-four 
years. 

Philippe of Orleans, grandson of France, regent of the kingdom during 
the minority of Louis XV., deceased December 2, 1723, aged forty-nine 
years. 

Anne Elizabeth of France, eldest daughter ef Louis XLV., decased Dec. 
30, 1662, aged forty-two days. 

Maria Anne of France, second daughter of Louis XIV., deceased 1664 
aged four years one day. 

Philippe, duke of Anjou, son of Louis XEV., deceased 1671, aged three 
years. 

Louis Francis of France, duke of Anjou, brother of the preceding, de- 
ceased 1672, aged four months seventeen days. 

Maria Theresa of France, third daughter of Louis XIV., deceased 1772, 
aged five years. 

Philippe Charles of Orleans, son of Monsieur, deceased 1666, aged two 
years six months. 

, adaughter of Monsieur, who died before she was christened. 

Sophia of France, aunc of Louis XVI., sixth daughter of Louis XV., deceas- 
ed 1782, aged forty-seven years, seven months, and four days. 

A daughter of the Count d’Artois,+ styled d’Angouleme, who died be- 
fore she was christened, deceased 1683, aged five months sixteen days. 

A daughter of the Count d’ Artois, styled Mademoiselle of France, deceas- 
ed 1783, aged seven years, four months, one day. 

Sophia Helena, of France, daughter of Louis XVI., deceased at Meudon, 
1789, aged seven years, seven months, and thirteen days. 

The preceding disinterments were effected in the early part of the day, on 
Wednesday, October 16, 1793. Towards two p.m., po efore they went 
to dinner, the workmen exhumed the coffin containing the corpse of Louis 
XV., deceased May 10, 1774, aged sixty-four years. It was las at the 
entrance of the vault at the head of the steps, in a sort of niche formed in 
the wall on the right side descending to the place of sepulture. In this 
temporary resting-place the body ot the last-deceased king of the Bourbon 
race was, according te custom, invariably placed, until his successor arrived, 
when the body was removed in its actual state, and without being opened, 
to the cemetery of Valois, where it was placed on the edge of the broad ditch 
dug there, into which the Bourbon corpses had already been thrown The 
body, when taken out of the leaden coffin, was entirely enveloped in linen 
bandages, in a perfectly fresh condition, and in a good state of preservation . 
the skin was white, the nose of a violet colour, and the buttocks (sic) (fes- 
ses! !) were red like those of a new-bora infant. The coffin was filled 
with a liquid resulting from the marine salt in which the body had been 
steeped, and which had dissolved so as to form a floating bath, the usual 
peocess of embalming having been dispensed with in the case of this mon- 
arch. The corpse was immediately cast into the ditch, wherein a bed of 
guicklime healt boon prepared for its reception ; and the whole, being cover- 
ed with another bed of quicklime, was filled in with earth. 

The bowels of the princes and princesses above enumerated were like- 
wise discovered in the vault containing their coftins, sealed up in lead, and 
deposited underneath the iron trestles on which their remains rested. These 
leaden receptacles were conveyed to the cemetery, where they were emp- 
tied of their contents, which were cast into the common ditch along with 
the other corpses ; the lead which enveloped them was laid aside, and sub- 
sequently carried, along with that forming the coffin, to the foundry which 
was established in the cemetery of Valois, for the purpose of melting each 
mass of metal as it arrived. 








THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


A LITERARY RETROSPECT BY A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 


AsIrecallto mind the eminent men whomI have known, a form arises 
at my beckoning, stands beside me, Jeans on my chair. He is not old: the 
shrunken limbs, the hose a world too wide, the feeble voice, the wreck ofa 
face, the wreck of a mind, denote not age. It is not age ;—can it be care ? 
Yes; age has come before itstime Beneath that brown wig, assumed in 
<a with a bygone custom, happily discarded (for grey hair and bald 
heads are now recognized), small, regular, handsome features—eyes that 
want nothing but light—a somewhat formal cast of physiognomy, are turned 
towards me. The last traces of fascination still linger on that countenance 
at times; but there are hours when all is confusion, all is darkness there. — 
Peace, and oblivion to the memory of his failings !—honour to the shade of 
him who has bequeathed to us—not the remembrance of errors, of which 
none ought to estimate the extent until they have known the temptation,— 
but the ennobling stauzas of ‘ Hohenlinden.’ ‘ The Soldier’s Dream,’ ‘ The 
Mariners of England,’ the ‘ Gertrune of Wyoming,’ ‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope.’ 

Thomas Campbell, whose image memory thus calls to my mind’s eye, 
was the son of a Scotch clergyman somewhere in the north of Caledonia, 
and where his future biographer will doubtless inform us. Of his early for- 
tunes I have heard much from one who knew him well, when both the poet 
and my informant were climbing up the ascent to fame, with very small re- 
freshment by the way. But the stern self-denial of the Scot knows no ob- 
stacles; and he can, like the camel, subsist upon food at longer intervals 
than other creatures. 

ory nme went first to college at Glasgow; but at the time that his old 
friend knew him he was transcribing, for a consideration, in a writer’s of- 
fice in Edinburgh. There, also, he studied medicine ; or rather he attended 
the medical classes, and su pported himself by his transcribing, whilst he 
was pursuing the path to science. Resembling,in this respect, another great 
man, Sir James Mackintosh, he had, in choosing medicine, mistaken his vo- 
cation, Sir James Mackintosh also began life asa student of medicine, and 
obtained the title of Doctor. It is reported of him, by a brother debater of 
the ‘ Speculative,’ in Edinburgh, that om one occasion he made so eloquent 
an harangue on one of the subjects which were assigned to him, that the 
assembled listeners were entranced with wonder. ‘ Mr. Mackintosh,’ ob- 
served one of the judges who was present to him, ‘ you have mistaken your 
profession : it should ‘have been the law.’ The student took the hint, and 
the result is known to have justified the comment. Mackintosh, ueverthe 
less, retained, all his life, a love of medicine as a pursuit; he not anfrequent- 
ly spoke of it to practitioners in terms of scientific accuracy ‘and he was fond 
of conversing upon the subject. 

} And what, may and will be asked by English readers, was the Specula 

tive Society? It was a debating society, established in 1764, composed of 
selected students of the University of Edinburgh, and an admission into its 
choice number was deemed an honour, and has always since established a 
man’s pretensions to a degree of attainment and of reputation in his day 

The list of members in the annals of the speculative comprises the great 
names of Dugald Stewart, of Robertson, of Sir Walter Scott, of Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Francis Horner, Lord Dudley, Lord Lansdowne, and countless 
others. Inits meetings ambition was excited, talent developed, and char- 
acter strengthened by commerce of mind with mind. Many an orator, who 
has since delighted and edified mankind, was trained in the Speculative. 

Campbell was poor ; but poverty in Edinburgh, at that period, did not 
entail the solitude of the shabby lodging, or the exclusion from all that was 
cheerful and intellectual. In its suppers, now declining even in Edinburgh, 
the Scotch of the metropolis had retained a custom, perhaps originally bor- 
rowed from the French, whose language and whose cookery are still to be 
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traced among a people, as different to their Gallic neighbours as the 

head of Benvenue is to the Champs Elysées. After a day of writing, vari 
by attendance at the medical classes, Campbell was in habit of visiting 
at the house of a lady, then a milliner in Edinburgh. Smile not, reader ;— 
this milliner was indeed a lady of an ancient Scottish lineage, and of undoubt- 
ed respectability. It was, in former days, by no means uncommon for En- 
glish families of respectability to place their portionless daughters in busi- 
ness; for education was not the profitable avocation which it has since be- 
come. In Scotland it was still more frequently the case. The pride of even 
noble Scottish families, strange to say, was not compromised by having re- 
lations in business. Even I can remember wedding-dresses being made 
for a female relation of mine by the Misses D——, who were connected, 
and that closely with the noble houses which glory in their ancient name ;. 
and these excellent and respected ladies were visited by their proud kins- 
folk, and regarded with a consideration that did credit te both the great and 
the humble. A word more about milliners. + Among all these,’ observed 
anoted lady ‘in business,’ addressing one of my sisters, who had chanced. 
to pass the door of her workroom, and was looking ata group of poor girls, 
busily plying the needle, ‘ I should say there are nottwo w ht to be 
here. Some,’ she added, as she passed on, ‘are the daughters ofjEnglish. 
clergymen, others of officers ; four of them, and the best, and most patient, 
are the daughters of high proud Scotch families.’ 

To prove my point still turther,—a lady, whose name stands high in the 
literature of our country, was obliged, by adverse circumstances, to place 
her young daughter in one of these establishments of business. It was in 
those times thought the best thing that could be done ; and some sacrifice 
of means, and abundance of fortitude on both sides, was n to accom- 
plishit. For some time everything went on well ; but the ordeal was too 
hard—bad food, late hours, loss of air, of happiness, of home, broke the 
young spirit. The mother—whose name I will not tell, for those live whom 
the narrative may pain—came to London, in time only to see her child ex- 
pire. Within my own sad experience,—smile not, my sister, who may 
read this retrospect,—but my own experience could os a picture scarcely 
less touching. Remember you my laughing nieces, the fair Scotch girl who 
came, blooming as yourselves, and recommended to your notice, should she 
‘set up for herself,’ to a certain fashionable modiste—I forbear to name her 
—in this metropolis? The girl was innocent, and humbly gay; and there 
were some who, knowing her family, and pitying the decree which sent 
her here, thought it no derogation to ask the poor child to a sober Sunday’s 
dinner. It was not every Sunday that she could come. Some Sabbath 
days she lay in bed, from downright weariness of spirit and flesh; others, 
she ae till noon. One lady of ducal rank, was in the habit of sending 
orders for a dress on Saturday, to be ready by four o’clock on the following 
Sunday. She must not be displeased ; Annie, for so was the simple one 
called, was detained to furbish the dowager. Day by day her bloom less- 
ened, then went wholly; the clear tair skin became transparent. One 
Christmas day she came so late that my sister had ceased to expect her.— 
When she did arrive, a burst of tears relieved her spirits : she had scarcely 
been in bed that week. This is but one instance of the one truth— 
pardon the digression, and let us return to the Madame Carson of Edinburgh, 
—the stately, money making, respectable Miss . 

Her young ladies were all of the class which I have described. and among 
them were some of her own young relations. Guarded by this excellent 
lady, around her supper table, therefore was assembled, after the day’s work 
was done, not only some of the handsomest belles of the Old Town, but the 
cleverest among the students ot Edinburgh College, and amongst them the 
animated, though obscure, Tom Campbell. I could specify other names ;. 
but I am the sexton of literary men, and meddle not with them until they 
are dead. ’ 

Among the company collected around the supper table of Miss 
Campbell was a favourite. i i 











His spirits were high, his wit sparkling, and he 
was good looking, and kind hearted. An old associate, to whom he took a 
fancy, was the first to discover this treasure of poetry within the mind of 
the medical student. To this friend, also a visitor at the house of Miss 
, Campbell showed the first skeleton of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’ It 
was, in that form, a very short poem ; but the friend to whom it was read 
discerned its excellence. ‘And now,’ said the young poet, ‘ whom shall I 
get co publish it?’ The answer was a promised introduction to Manners 
and Miller, and the poet was persuaded to try his fortune there. A fortnight 
after the poem had been presented to these eminent publishers, the friend 
to whom I refer met Campbell walking over the North Bridge. His hands 
were in his pockets, his head thrown back ; he was humming a tune pretty 
loud ; his whole appearance denoted an unwonted elevation of spirits. His 
friend stopped him with the polite interrogation, ‘ For heaven’s sake, what’s 
the matter with you, Tom? Argyou mad!’ The young poet looked at 
him as if he were,dreaming, and, clapping his hand on his coat pocket, ex- 
claimed, ‘I’ve got it !'—‘ Got what!’ rejomed his friend.—‘ Twenty guineas!” 
answered the poet, with an expression of rapturous pride, ‘ twenty guineas 
for my poem!’ And he resumed bis walk, or rather strut, down the bridge. 
‘But,’ argued his friend, following him, ‘ though I am yor glad to hear it, I 
think it is too little.’ Campbell, however, informed his kind adviser that, 
although the payment was only twenty guineas then, he was to make con- 
siderable additions to the poem, for which he was to have more—he did not 
know what. But eventually ke obtained, I think, but will not say certain- 
ly, the sum of sixty guineas, when all was completed ! 

I cannot follow Campbeil’s struggling fortunes throughout. These sketch- 
es of his early life are ‘ retrospections’ of many a fireside talk with one who 
was Campbell’s contemporary, and who knew him long before he was 
known to fame. Some years afterwards, the same friend visited the poet 
when he was transplanted into a very different sphere. Campbell was 
then private secretary to Lord Minto (himself a poet), and Lord Minto liv- 
ed in Piccadilly, in the house now inhabited by Miss Burdett Coutts. in 
this house the poem of ‘ Lochiel’ was written ;—the frame work of that 
noble poem was also seen by my friend. The rhymes were written first. 
and the lines filled in afterwards, the poet singing them toa sort of cadence, 
as he recited them to his wondering friend. Again the Scottish suppers 
were renewed ;—the hearty friendships of the north throve even in the 
colder soil of unsocial London. Why London is unsocial it is difficult to 
say, though everybody saysit. Every one pines for visiting on easy terms; 
but no one makes any attempt to facilitate the matter. Invitations ata 
month’s end seem likeinsults upon oursablunary state, our uncertain health, 
our prosperity, which may make wings to inself and flee away ; but, never- 
theless, who likes unexpected visits? Extempore tea drinking is esteem 

a liberty ; and, if you venture upon it, the whole of the visit is apt to be 
occupied in reflections whether or not it really is acceptable. A pains x 
well-meant, attempt was made last seasow, to revive the cone, enjoyab ) 
supper at nine o’clock,—the audacity of scolloped oysters and the atrocity 
of bottled beer were even perpetrated in some high quarters ; but the Lon- 
doners would not understand it. They have no notion of anything that is 
not in every way fulldressed. With all our luxuries, the luxu of eas 
visiting is not to be ours; we must be half ruined to be in society atall; 


garity of all the display and ex- 


and we are growing obtuse to the rea/ vulgari l 
pense which we thrust upon our tables, and mingle with our nocturnal meet- 


ings. ‘ . 
The days are gone by when great men would walk quietly in to sit afew 
hours, without disturbing the family arrangements. They are now wholly 
devoid of the,simplicity and freedom of the last centary. Intellectual so- 
ciety becomes, year by year,more and moreescarce. Is it luxury that has 
frightened it away ? 

The traits which I have givenof Campbell are borrowed ; they are the 
result of the experience of others. What I shall henceforth write of him 
will be my own recollections of the poet. They are bound up with many 
a different theme in the{memory of past years. But Ido not mean to be 
sentimental: asa proof of it, my first theme is—Hammersmith. 

There is a row of houses in Hammersmith bordering the river, and, ma- 
ny years ago, detached from allother such places. It formed a sort of ter- 
race ; the habitations were small, and suited to bachelors of moderate means, 
or to single ladies, or to the interesting classof widows. Each house had 
a long strip of a garden, which was divided from its neighbour by a low 
wall, generally covered with privet or honeysuckle. The gardens did 
not go directly down to the river, but all communicated in a walk com- 
mon to the whole terrace. From this walk steps descended to the water; 
and you might fish up eels; or take a boat at high water; or sleep, or read , 
or count the minutes if you had nothing else to do. 

This part of Hammersmith was then ‘ out of town ;’ and those who are 

somewhat my juniors can ill conceive how pretty and sunny the terrace 
was—as quiet as you could wish; the gardens fragrant with flowers, and 

bird eages hung out beneath the drawing room windows, and a great deal 
of boating and flirting was going on between the denizens of the terrace. 

They mostly knew each other, for the common walk at the end afforded 

a of intreduction. My impression, however, 15, that the houses 
belonged to one owner, who was particular in keeping the inhabitants se- 
lect. The place exists still, I have little doubt. 1 have not seen it these 

thirty years. 1 dare say :t has deteriorated greatly. Clothes, I have every 
reason to conclude, may be hanging out to dry on the privet hedges : cigars 
taint the walk at the end; I will engage there are tea-garcens near; steam- 
boats with incessant bands passing to and fro ; Lord Mayor’s barges; row- 
ing matches, and the eternal green veils of the Thames filling up the inter 
vals. 


There were no steamboats then; all was serene, except the ge | 
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the gentle triumph of the anglers, or the warbling of the gay canaries in 
the san. 

-There was one family, and one only, who mingled not with the commu- 
nity of the terrace, but who, oe unknowing, were notunknown. This 
was Thomas Campbell, and his wife, and son, his wife's sister, and his wife’s 
sister’s husband. 

They lived in a house at the end. Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, or Wiss, Mrs. 
Cam: ’s brother-in-law and sister, were sometimes seen; Mrs. Campbell 
and her husband never. Mrs. Wiss had been, and indeed, then was, beau- 
tiful. I speak from report—as a boy, ing a few dull weeks of vacation 
with some dull old friends of my family, I was much more taken up with 
the beauty of a gudgeon than with the good looks of any woman; but I 
heard Mrs. Wiss spoken of as a beauty, and I solemnly hope Mrs. Campbell! 
was also. Could she be the ‘Caroline’ addressed in those beautiful lines 
ending, ‘To bear is to conquer our fate,’ and be plain? I will not believe 





it. 
¥ as T was, and seated all day, with the bearish inconsigerateness of 
boyneed, on the very centre of the middle step, with my great feet on the 
lower one, my stupid eyes fixed on my line, ‘ And man, the hermit, pined— 
till woman smiled.’ I had learned some pages of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope ;’ 
I was actually fired with a wish to see the author of the m. To justify 
my chronology, I must here say, that ‘ The Pleasures of Hope ’ was publis - 
a I rather think, before I was born. Campbell himself said to me, one day, 
y apes hd a gentleman who wisbed to pay him a compliment. ‘ And what 
‘ou think it was?’ said he. ‘The man had the barbarity to say to me, 
si Mr. Campbell, my father courted my mother out of ‘The Pleasures of 
Hope.’” And this,’ added the poet, with one of his ineffable looks, from 
a person far past the first bloom of youth, I do assure you. Cruel was it 
not 7’ 


Well, therefore, and I look around me, asI pen the truth, upon great 
grown-up men, who will not believe me—well then, I had read ‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Hope,’ but in vain did I try to catch a glimpse of the writer. He 
went into London early every day, and came home late. Once or twice I 
saw, in the dusk of evening, a short and somewhat set figure, seated in a 
boat, rowed up ‘to the stairs at the other end of the terrace. 1 ran for my 
life; the neatly chiseled profile was all I could perceive—it was, to be sure, 
Mr. Campbell, but he moved quietly into the garden, and I had not the 
courage to watch him even into the house. 

The terrace days were long over, and [ was a dining-out character, and had 
formed several of those friendships and connections to which it has been my 
pleasure to refer, when, one evening, an acquaintance who was going to the 
same ball with me, said to me, ‘ Will,you call for me as you pass through 
Street? I dine there—I will not keep you five minutes—do come.’ 
I went; I waited more than five minutes; but just as I and my hackney- 
coach had resolved to drive on, out came my friend: a gentleman came 
with him. Said my acquaintance, ‘Have youroom there? Wecan just set 
Mr. Campbell down. I knew—I was sure,’ he added ina whisper, ‘ you 
wouldn’t object—’tis Tom Campbell.’ Of course, I said all that was civil. 
Mr. Campbell jumped in, he was then middle-aged and active, and we drove 
on. Those were the days of patience and slowness—the coach proceeded 
slowly. Mr. Campbell and I sat side by side, my friend opposite. 1 was 

in disappointed, for Campbell never turned his face to me—I saw nothing 
but the faultless and beautiful outline of his profile. He must have been, on 
a small scale, a very good looking man. His figure was at that period neat 
and tight—he then wore the wig, and a very candid wig it was. His man- 
ner was alittle quick. He had, I was told, been the life of the party which 
he had just left, telling capital anecdotes, and flattering and being flattered 
by youth and beauty. I remember one trait which was very unlike the 
enerous feeling of his general character: the remark seemed to escape him 
in amoment of petulance. ‘Do you know so and so?’ asked my friend, al- 
luding to a gentleman (a writer) whose company they had just quitted. 
«No,’ replied Mr. Campbell hastily, ‘I never have anything to do, if { can 
heip it, with second-rate authors.’ 

My interview, if it could be so calied, in the gloom of London and oil-lit 
lamps, led at that time to no acquaintance ; and I set the poet of all modern 

ts down as one whom I should never know ; and report whispered that 

is days were overcast with the deepest gloom ; his wife had died, his son— 

but let me leave such themes of sorrow to hands which will, I trust, touch 
gently the chords that tell of so much woe. 

Meantime, I had not lost my interest in Campbell. In London I met him 
not. The world makes no allowance for the failings of the gifted. 1 cannot 
agree in the opinion given by a great authority, I believe Lord Brougham, 
who expresses himself in his Essay on the Life of Burke, in the Edinburgh 
Review, to this effect ; speaking of Burke’s debts, ‘ We are bound,’ he says, 








‘ to afford to a man of genius just as much excuse for his pecuniary embar- 
rassments as we ove to others, but no more.’ I quote from memory, I am 
very sure that I do not give the turn of the expression ; but ot the meaning 
and substance of the ge, IT am certain. 

It is astern decision: the diction of a man who does not know pecuniary 
distress. I venture to differ from it: not that I am by any means disposed 
to give to genius all the latitude on this, and other points, that she is ever so 
ready to take; but I beg humbly to plead for her this, that she ought to 
have somo one to look after her affairs. There is that in the imaginative 
mind that revolts against the details of every-day economy ; and it is the dis- 
regurd of these details, more often than greater offences, which begets diffi- 
culties and ruin. 

From this species of trouble Mr. Campbell, if he suffered at all, suffered 
from his good-natare to others, by whom the liberality of his conduct was 
taken advantage of to hisdetrimeut. But this, endowed as he was with the 
pension originally conferred by Charles James Fox. was not the dark shad- 
ow which followed his course through life. It was one which the righie- 
ous might have ventured to pity, the rigid to forgive. [t was the fatal ef- 
fect of a sensitive mind too severely tried ; it was the remnant of old convi- 
viality, the sources of which were poisoned, and were converted into self- 
indulgence. It was an evil, a curse—resisted when too late—destroying by 
inches the fine intellect—eating into the constitution, sparing nothing save 
‘the kind, afflicted heart. It wasa vice—yes, | grant it—a vice produced 
by long anxiety, by companionless care, and increased by the neglect and 
desertion of old friends who might have solaced, have warned, have con 
trolled. ~ It was a vice which society, disgusted and sorrowing, visits once- 
and never withdraws ber ban. 

But, in despite of it, the integrity and honour of the poet stood unsullied 
to the last. He was severely dealt with by an exaggerating world. 

At length, after hearing little of Campbell for some time, I not only saw, 
but rece | him. Who does not remember that dinner of the Literary Fund 
over which Prince Albert presided, supported, on the one hand, by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, on the other by the Duke of Cleveland. There 
was, on that occasion, a confluence of literary men, never before, I v ° 
assembled in that dingy room at the Freemasons’, where antiquarian cob- 
webs must, I should conceive, have accumulated over the heads of tens of 
thousands of statesmen, philanthropists, poets, and clergymen, public sing- 
ers, and waiters. 

Prince Albert had modestly begun, and elegantly ended his part—the 

reat and the mitred had played theirs. The Historians of England had 
sams said and sung about—compliments were flowing as freely as all small 
coin is passed and returned, when the awful “Gentlemen, charge your 
glasses. Mr. Campbell and the Poets of England, three times three!” a 
upon my ear. Then spoke Hallam, and he spoke admirably. He reterre 
to the long intimacy with Mr. Campbell which he had enjoyed, an intimacy 
of forty years’ standing—he eulogized the genius in his deep tones—he 
spoke not long, his voice ceased, and, amid a general silence, Mr. Campbell 
got up toreturn thanks. Again I saw that small and regular face—again the 
well-proportioned features were before me ; but the featares were pinched, 
the face joyless, the eyes heavy. The sight was painful. He began to 
speak, and he spoke well. His voice, though not strong. was clear, and the 
intellect awakened, as it seemed, at his bidding, and, in the few short sen- 
tences which he was permitted to utter, the fancy and wit of the Campbell 
of yore might be observed. Suddenly, he broke down—he repeated him- 
seli—his compliment to Hallam was reiterated—the nerves were shaken = 
the effect. Oh! he should have been soothed, encouraged, cheered. Will 
you believe it? The people around him, as the Poet uf Britain strove to 
regain the thread of his harangue, coughed him down, aned, checked 
him in every rude and epprobrious manner. A burst of cheers reproved 
the apis vac f and Campbell rose again to speak ; but it was too !ate—feeble, 
long retired into private life, shattered in strength, and perfectly able to 
comprehend what construction was cruelly and erroneously put upon his 
failure, the words fell in confusion from his lips. After a moment he ceased 
to speak, seemed to recollect himself, and sat down. In a few minutes | 
saw him going away; he was deeply wounded by the rudeness which 
might have been spared to his feelings—he went out, aud returned no more. 
hen Lord Mahon stood up: he had to propose “the Poets of Ireland, 
and Mr. Moore ;” but in so doing, and ere the footsteps of the poet had pro- 
bably passed the threshold of the house, he diverged from Ireland to Scot- 
land, and a graceful and beautiful eulogium on Mr. Campbell. It 
was well done, but it was heard not by him whom it most concerned.— 
When, during our after acquaintance, I told the poet of it, he said gently, 
“Tt was very kind. They might have let me alone ; had I had five minutes 
to recover myself—but who could stand such anoise? And then my friend 
Hallam, too,” he added, a smile passing over his varying countenanee, ‘why! 
how old he makes me! Why could he not say “thirty” years? But he’s 
so chronological.’ : 
Buta short interval was there between my acquaintance with Campbell 
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and his last removal to Boulogne, where he died. I saw him towards the 
close of his residence in England, surrounded by the friends of his bappi- 
est days—Rogers among them. I saw him happy with her to whom he was 


an indulgent, liberal father, his niece. Her ds tended his death-bed, 
her kind voice cheered his decline. He was notdesolate. The heart that 
had felt so deeply for others, was not chilled by the measured services of the 
hireling. A friend, a clergyman, hastened from England to administer the 
last solemn sacraments for the dying. Campbell sank into his grave, hum- 
bled, penitent, pia, believing, and hoping. Never did a more benevo- 
lent spirit rise from the prison of humanity to the freedom of the just. His 
errors were uot of the dark, unsocial kind; no callousness followed these 
errors. Those who knew him intimately loved him to the last. Great is 
the sentiment, so hackneyed that we prize it not— 

‘No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Nor draw bis frailties from their dread abode,—’ 

and greater, because it was penned by one who, less than most men, requir- 
ed the indulgence which he gave —Bentley’s Miscellany. 


— aa 
OLD MAIDS—BACHELORS—MARRIAGE. 


There are two classes of human beings at whose expense the residue of 
the world are much disposed to be marvellously merry—we mean Bache- 
lors and Old Maids. With the first class we have no fellow feeling. We 
luxuriate in seeingthem held up to the merited scorn of the world, and have 
ourselves once and again assisted in the praiseworthy work of so exbibiting 
them. One of the articles of our creed is, that all bachelors who cannot ren- 
der an admissible reason for dragging out their existence ‘ by themselves,’ 
in opposition to the injunctions of. revelation and the dictates of nature, ought 
to be abandoned by all good married people as persons with whom it were 
a crime to hold companionship. 

Our sentiments touching old maids are of quite a different complexion.— 
Our hypothesis for a long time past—indeed ever since our reasoning facul- 
ties reached their maturity—has been, that in the infinite majorty of cases an 
old maid is an object of commiseration rather than of blame. If men are 
bachelors it is by choice, not by any necessity imposed upon them. With 
the fuir sex the case is the reverse. Jn almost every instance a single life is 
with them a matter of unavoidable necessity. 

There is a danger of our being misunderstood here. We have too many 
of our acquaintances in the garret—in fact, we are not certain whether, owing 
tu circumstances, a majority of them be not in that section of the house— 
not to be aware that the far greater portion of these antiquated virgins might 
have been married if they had thought fit. She must be a rare mortal who 
has never had the offer of a husband, good, bad, or indifferent. When we 
speak of an old maid’s being so by necessity, our meaning is, that she has 
never had the good fortune of having a tender made to her of the hand of 
him she loved. And here lies the ditference between her and those animals 
ycleped bachelors—they, generally speaking, never love at all, never solicit 
the fist of the fair; but she invariably loves, and dare not, unless she would 
be considered a transgressor of all the approved rules and regulations of the 
world in such matters, disclose her regards even to the beloved object him- 
self; far less make proposals of marriage to him. Now, it were assaredly 
the essence of injustice to blame a woman for notmarrying a man who pro 
poses wedlock to her whenshe never felt a fraction of affection towards him. 
Her rejection of his overtures is, on the contrary, to our apprehension, meri- 
torious beyond all computation. 

We wish we could correct the errors of the wor!d on this score. Were 
there such a thing in this age of societies as an association for the purpose of 

a orthodox notions on the subject of old maidship, we would wil- 
ingly and most devotedly engage to compass buth sea and land—to traverse 
every point of the terraqueous globe in the character of one of its missiona- 
ries to assist in the noble work. 

Most strenuously do we maintain that the antiquated virgins are in gene- 
ral more to be pitied than blamed for remaining in a single state ; and yet 
they are frowned upon and trodden ander by all classes of their Sillow-be- 
ings. Place us in a mixed company where all are perfect strangers to us, 
and we will tell you how many old maids there are in it, and single their 
ladyships out to you simply by observing the demeanour of the residue of 
the party towards them; so marked is the culdness of manner, if not posi- 
tive insult, with which the world has been taught to regard these mentors 
of society. Hence we can easily account for that peevishness of temper 
which is the almost invariable appurtenance of old maidship. 

it will, perhaps, be inquired how does it consist with our hypothesis that 
almost every woman has, at one time or other of her life, had an offer of mar- 
riage, when there are so many bachelors who have never paid their address- 
es to any of the sex, and when it is an incontrovertible fact in the statistics 
of population, that the women are much more numerous than the men We 
account for it after this fashion—to wit, that though in civilized countries 
the practice of polygamy is prohibited by law, and that consequently a man 
can only have ove wife at a time, every man has not been sufiliciently for- 
tunate to get the object of his first love 

We have been making a calculation as to the number of our matrimonial 
acquaintances with whose history we are more intimately conversant, who 
have not succeeded in procuring the first young lady’s band they solicited. 
The result of our investigation is that, out of every seven suitors, two have 
been unsuccessful, and been under the necessity of rusticating in a state of 
misnamed single blessedness, or making atender application to a second, if 
not a third or fourth party. Nay, we have known some poor fellows who 
have been doomed to endure the mortification of six or seven rejections in 
as many quarters, and yet succeeded in ‘ joining hands’ with a spouse of in- 
valuable worth at the end of the chapter. We mention the latter fact for 
the encouragement of those of weak nerves, who may be apt to sink under 
asuccession of the shocks consequent on such refusals. 

But in the midst of our vindication of old maids, we are obliged in coin- 
mon candour to admit, that many of them have rejected valuable offers.— 
Women are too much—more so than men—the creatures of passion. In af- 
fairs of the heart, and in matters of matrimony, reason in most cases is held 
in abeyance. If there be not an undefined something about the candidate 
for a woman’s hand, which completely rivets her affections, his addresses 
are rejected, while the fact may have been that he possessed all the quali- 
ties necessary to constitute a good husband. We know the sentiment will 
be questioned by some, but we are not on that account less satisfied of ite 
truth, that whenever a woman recognises certain good qualities of temper 
and conduct in the person who pays his addresses to her, she should accept 
his hand, even although at the time she felt no peculiar affection for him; 
for sach qualities cannot fail ultimately to render him the object of her re- 

rds, and secure the happiness of the married state ; while, on the other 

and, there is little chance of felicity in the married state to the woman who 
om pay the hand of her lover without being able to specify one quality of 
mind or conduct in him as having been the means of attracting her regards. 

But it must be recollected that the same qualities in a husband that would 
make one wife happy would not do so to another. There are great diver- 
sitles of temperament in the female world. A woman, tur example, who 
is constitutionally of a lively and gay disposition, fond of company, and of 
jaunting about, errs most egregiously if she calculateson matrimonial bliss 
from a union with one who is ‘habit and repute” of a melancholy, staid 
temperament, and who abhors promiscuous society. The most nnexcep- 
tionable criterion we know of by which a woman, in a case of this kind, 
should regulate her choice, mols in the first instance, be, to learn as much 
as possible of the peculiar prejudices, predilections, habits, and so forth of 
the person who solicits her hand, and then accept or reject the proffer just 
us she finds these correspond or not correspond to a certain extent with her 
own. 

Although, however, no rules can be laid down which, in the important 
matter of forming a matrimonial connection, are of universal application, 
such rules can be adduced as will suit the majority of cases. The follow- 
ing are the positive and negative mental and personal qualifications which a 
lady, some time ago deceased, considered indispensable in the person who 
solicited her hand previous to her accepting his offer. The unmarried por- 
tion of our female readers can individually adopt, as sine qua nons, as many 
of them as are suited to their respective notions on the subject; and regu- 
late their decision accordingly in every after case of proposed marriage :— 

‘ Great piety, good sense, and good nature. 

‘ He must look like a gentleman, and behave like one. He must have a 
fresh complexion, and be rather tall ; short, by no means whatever ; middle- 
sized, passable. : 

‘ With respect to fortune, he must be rich, very rich if possible; poor by 
no means, in spirit. ; . ‘ 

‘A decent share of love, just tinctured with a little jealousy, sufficiently 
to make the wife believe he sets some value upon her; but no suspicion— 
no suspicion, I say again and again, of any kind whatever, nor upon any pro- 
vocation whatever. 

‘ Well, bat not critically skilled in the ways of women. 

‘In spelling very correct, that he may be the better able to instruct me 
if [should wantit. | ; 

‘In some parts of arithmetic very able—especially addition and multipli- 
cation, but no skill of division or subtraction. 

‘ He must be able to play tolerably well on the fiddle, and have more than 
a tolerable share of patience , in short, he must be willing to play as long as 

I think proper to dance; but no particular intimacy with Italian scrapers or 
singers, especially women. 

‘ Skilful in the use of the sword, but not of a quarrelsome temper. 
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* Ready to accept a challenge, but backward to give one. 

‘No enemy to wit and humour. 

‘Not always good-natured abroad, and ill-natured at home. 

_ ‘More skilful in the theoretic, than in the practical part of wife govern- 
ing. 

‘To wine and snuff no objection, but no chewing of tobaeco or smoking, 
at any rate. 

‘No enthusiasm for whist, and no gambler or drunkard. 

‘Fonder much of staying at home than of going abroad. 

‘ A thorough knowledge of his own failings, a a willingness to acknow- 
ledge them; but no particular or minute acquaintance with mine. 

‘ Generous, but not extravagant. 

‘ An admirer of the fine arts, but not too profuse in the purchase of pic- 
tures, &c. 

‘A lover of poetry, both ancient and modern, and capable of relishing 
the beauties of each. 

‘As much learning, Greek and Latin, as he pleases ; but not to think me 
his inferior because I have no knowledge in dead languages. 

‘ Not to deny me a coach if he can afford it, or allow me one if he can’t. 

‘ In conversation affable and entertaining, willing to hear (me) as we 
speak, just to all the world, and affectionate to me. 

The above is a catalogue of the qualifieations which the lady referred to 
considering absolutely necessary in the person who would propose to con- 
duct her to the hymeneal altar prior to her compliance with his wishes.— 
But in the plenitude of our regards for the fairest of creation’s works, 
our anxiety to promote their bliss, we must not altogether forget single gen- 
tlemen ; and, therefore, we shall conclude this speculation, as an essay wri- 
ter of the early part of the last century would have said, by a few rules and 
regulations which may be of use to the majority of them when meditating 
the perpetration of marriage. The subjoined were drawn up by a young 
geutleman :— 

‘Great good-nature and a prudent generosity. 

‘A lively look, a proper spirit, and a cheerful disposition. 

‘A pat person, but not perfectly beautiful. 

‘Of moderate height. 

‘ With regard to complexion, not quite fair, buta little brown. 

‘Young by all means, though there are exceptions. 

‘A decent share of common-sense, just tinctured with a little seasonable 
repartee, and a small modicum of wit: some learning, enough to make 
leisure hours agreeable, but not to interrupt domestic duties. 

‘ Well, but not critically skilled in her own tongue. 

‘ No deficiency in spelling or pointing, and a good legible band. 

‘A proper Sivwiolee of accounts and arithmetic, but no skill of vulgar 
fractions. 

‘A more than tolerably good voice, and a little ear for music, and a ca 
bility for singing a canzonet or a song in company ; but no pecaliar and im 
timate acquaintance with minims, crotchets, quavers, &c. 

‘No enthusiasm for the harpsichord, harp, or guitar. 

‘ Ready at her needle, but more devoted to plain work than to fine. 

‘No enemy to knitting or mending. 

‘Not always in the parlour, but sometimes in the kitchen. 

‘ More skilled in the theoretic than in the practical part of cookery. 

‘ To tea and coffee no objection. 

‘ Fonder of country dances than minuets. i 

‘ An acquaintance with domestic news, but no acquaintance with foreign. 

‘Not entirely fond of quadrille, nor an absolute bigot to whist. 

‘In conversation a little of the lisp, but not of the stammer. 

‘ Decently, but not affectedly silent.’ 


—— 
LABLACHE. 


Great has been the astonishment expressed that when Lord Castlereagh 
sat at the Council of Princes at the Congress of Vienna, he, the representa- 
tive of'a free nation, which had subsidized all the other powers; and rolled 
back, through its double might of war and finance, the tide of invasion ; that 
he did not interpose the supreme power he so responsibly held, to save 
from destruction the Sovereiguties of Italy. But alas! he knew they were 
already annihilated beyond recal; whether the kingdom of the Iron Crowa, 
or the romantic oligarchy of the Adriatic, they were but corpses—the soul 
had departed ; they might be galvanized, but not resuscitated. Wherever 
yon travel in Italy, it appears to you as if you beheld the emphatic words 
of Metastasio engraven on every building, and every sign-post :— 

‘O mente umana, cieca e superba ! 
Muiono le cite,muionoi Regni !’ . 

In the whole range of the Italian Peninsula, perhaps there is no kingdom 
which demonstrates more palpably this moral death than Naples. If the 
elements stlll cling together, it is not from the force of cohesion, but from 
that of habit; it is not that the country can resist attack, but that its neigh- 
bours defend it from assault, and the friendly pressure from without, keeps 
each thing in its place. There the whole nation are without energy; even 
the arts of amusement are now without energy, although pleasure is the 
only object of Neapolitan life. Nature here has the voluptuous splendours 
of a fairy dream ; and where every inch of ground is classical, to stimulate 
the thoughts of men the remains of antiquity have been preserved by mira- 
cles, by those very eruptions of fire and lava, whose destructive power ob- 
literates allit ordinarily touches. Here, then, where the people have the 

uniest intellect, was born a man who, whatever his social position may be, 
if you will study kim in all the manifestations of his versatile nature, is as 
gigantic in intellect as he is in physicalform. Men of a higher nervous or- 
ganization reflectin their moral frame the circumambient medium ; and most 
of all in Naples are men chameleons, borrowing their hue from surroundin 
things. In those days, when Jtaly had a soul, and each Italian a father! 
—when she nobly contended in arms and in policy with all the great nations 
of the day, whilst she surpassed them in literature and in arts—then would 
Lablache have been such a leader as those whom Guicciardini has immor- 
talized—or still more probably, one of those statesmen whom Machiavelli 
held up as models to the world. Lablache—of immediate French origin, 
as his name denotes—was born fifty years since, in one of the high tower- 
mg abodes of Naples. Surrounded by the arts, he naturally became an artist 
in his very instincts, and one possessing, besides the original type of the 
country of Pullicinello, another original vein of inimitable drollery all his 
own. 

Placed at the Conservatoire of Naples, he could learn nothing by rote, 
and nothing by rule, and the education of this mercurial youth was a sort of 
continuous hornpipe in fetters, amidst the astonishment of his masters at the 
keenness of his perceptions, the readiness of his acquirements of whatever 
suited his humour; whilst their dismay was unutterable at his total unman- 
ageableness, and at the irresistible jokes and tricks of which they were ha- 
bitually the victims, without power of defence. I 

Lablache was put to study the violencello—an instrument with which his 
talent appears to have a natural sympathy —for, if we may use such an ex- 

sression, Lablache is the violoncello of singers, an instrument which has the 
loaded, deepest, and most thrilling sound, and is still capable of the most 
delicate joie of musical feeling. With such an accordance, It naturally 
occurred that Lablache learnt to replace his melodious companion when ab- 
sent, and often astonished the orchestra at the Conservatoire by singing the 
orchestral part of the violoncello, adding some of those fioritures, it is true, 
with which he upsets, even now, his vocal comrades at rehearsals even in 
the most trying scenes of an opera seria, convulsing them with laughter in 
spite of themselves—by the introduction of such flourishes a8 no other ar- 
tist ever rejoiced in. 

At a time when he who had so much to teach the world that was totally 
new, was thought still to have much to learn, Lablache, possessor for the 
first time in his life of a few scudi of his own, deserted from the Conserva- 
toire, and his money being soon expended, he found no resource but to as- 
sist with the tones of his voice the strolling operatic siigers. These avocae 
tions are by no means degrading in Italy ; i fair has its Opera; in all af- 
fairs of commerce, notes of music in the lyrical fatherland are the circula- 
ting medium —as notes of hand are amongst us. The larger fairs of italy 
are always sure to secure the attendance of the greatest virtuosi of the day 
—of whom every man present at the rendezvous of business who possesses 
a scudo is sure to become an auditor. It was before such spectators, at the 
ambulatory theatres of the fairs of Forli and Brescia, that Lablache first 
mounted the ill jointed boards, and fretted his first dramatic hour. Great 
did he deem his promotion when he was called to perform at Naples itself, 
at the San Carlino—au establishment which is but a house which has been 
gutted, and the floor sunk to form a theatre. Here did our melodious friend 
make his début as the buffo Napolitano There are several species of b 
in Italy — the buffo Napolitano is the most original He is an Arlequin ona 
larger scale, he speaks the dialect of the country, and the most mercurial of 
singers, he is constantly adding to his written part scherzi and concetti of 
his own ivspiration on the spur of the moment; he is the gracioso of the 
troupe, the bosom friend of the audience, and each spectator in turn may be- 
come suddenly the confidant of his thoughts. 

We who behold how much of this spirit Lablache still preserves, may 
easily imagine what enormous success he obtained in such a part amo t 
those idle, spoilt children of a larger growth—the macaroni-eating, sig t- 
seeing, laughter-loving Neapolitans. Lablache became so wedded to the 
part, that he imagined at last that he could perform no other, and doggedly 





refused every offer which would involve a change. He had, however, the 
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good fortane to marry very early a highly sensible wife, who could appre 
ciate the power and versaillity of his pm Finding that he could not be 
openly induced to ey pe other — as would lead him to the pinnacle 
of fame, she procured him an offer from the impresario of the Opera of Pa- 
lermo—an offer which she represented to be of emolument for the perform- 
ance of the buffo Napolitano at that theatre—but in the engagement, which 
she was adroit enough to get him to sign without previous perusal, it was 
ified that he should enact the buffo T’oscano—a character much more 
aid: and speaking the purest Italian—the lingua Toscano. Great was 
Lablache’s indignation, on arrival at Palermo, to find what the impre- 
sario had assigned to him. Herejected them in huge du eon—then was 
produced the engagement, with the certainty that if its main article was not 
complied with, a visit to the prison would be the consequence ; and although 
nowhere is a dungeon an agreeable place, in Italy it is still worse than else- 
where. Thus by force was Lablache ht to discover the elevation of his 
enius; this was the first step to the performance of serious parts, 1n which 
& has excelled all other performers. His smallest parts in opera-seria, 1n 
Otello’ and ‘ Norma,’ have as much imposing grandeur, as his performan- 
ces in ‘ Ii Matrimonio Segreto,’ and ‘ Don Pasquale,’ have irresistible drol- 


1 ery. F 

Returning now to Naples an altered man, Lablache became the object of 
general admiration— nay, of wonderment, in his own country, as he is at the 
present time in England and France His Royal master, the late King of 
Naples actually doated upon him—Lablache by his devices creating for him 
as much amusement in private, as he did publicly, by his concetti on the 
stage ; for example, one day, when having been honoured with an invitation 
to an audience from the King, and being called in suddenly, he ran in with 

wo hats he had laid hold of, in his hand, both of which fitted his large intel- 
ectual head as a child’s thimble does the thumb ofa giant. Lablache mi- 
micked the most extraordinary stupefaction of astonishment; the King laugh- 
ed till the palace echoed with his roars. ’ 

Success followed success, aud the golden stream of fortune poured in upon 
he great Neapolitan. He met with only one cruel shock, severe although 
t was but temporary. He was suddenly smitten with the notion of becom- 

ng an impresario. He undertook that most difficult and most dangerous 

of all governments—a theatre ; and in a short time all his gains were ab- 
sorbed, and he had to begin the world again But little bad he to fear—he 
had an immense capital of talent and genius. Lablache still has preserved 
a most salutary terror of management, and un acute remembrance of its diffi- 
culties; aud among the many who are the astonished observers of the genius 
which has, after thirty years, redeemed her Majesty’s Theatre from the 
thraldom of bankruptcy and the vassalage of the law, he is one of the loud- 
est in his expression of astonishment—his reasons being, no doubt, drawn 
from personal experience of the disasters to which artists were subjected 
under the former system of management; for, like many others, he could- 
not obtain payment for his first year’s labour at the theatre which is espe- 
cially honoured with her Majesty’s name. 

Still was that year (1833) one of surpassing triumph to the extraordinary 
artist who was first introduced to the affection of the audience—for it is no 

ess a feeling—under the name of ‘ Le gros de Naples.’ There are no terms 
to express the astonishment of the English public at his debut. His form, 
so flexile and agile, although so much beyond the ordinary human compass ; 
the voice still more so, with the roar of a lion, and still such ‘ melodious 
thunder,’ that the ear expands to receive its report, instead of contracting, 
as it naturally does, at all violence of sound. His debut was in Geronimo, 
and never had so much of nature been seen, combined with so much of the 
broadest and most ecstatic drollery. Lablache 1s of opinion, that although 
the consummation of art is the imitation of nature, it must stop on the artifi- 
cial side—that art must serve as a varnish, or a highly polished glass, acting 
asa — of effects, whilst nothing is to be adopted in nature but what 
is susceptible of practical effect. No one studies more deeply natural char- 
acteristics: the following instance has often been cited. When he had to 
perform the part of a madman in the opera of Nina, at Naples, he went to 
study the less revolting, but the best marked characteristics of madness at a 
Neapolitan mad house ; and through his admirable imitation, he produced 
the most extraordinary sensation in his new part. Being called, however, 
afterwards to Vienna, to perform the same part, he resorted to the Viennese 
Lunatic Asylum to study ; being penneaded that in each country madness 
has a different characteristic type, and that nothing can be more opposite 
than the mental aberration of the mystical German, and that of the volatile 
Neapolitan. 

In the first part he played here, that, as we have said, of Geronimo, in the 
‘Matrimonio Segreto’—his imitation to the life, without ever swerving from 
the ruling type, of the habits, manners, and looks of a deaf man, prodaced 
almost as much astonishment as the magnificence of his voice. It revealed 
at once the great artist. 

_ A mind like that of Lablache’s, capable of any exertion, however exalted 
in intellect, finds means to turn the least detail, however minute, into mani- 
testations of surpassing importance. ‘Thus it is that, holding the just opin- 
ton of « great critic, ‘ qu’il n’y a que les petits artistes qui craignent les pe. 
tits roles,’ he has transformed such secondary parts as that of Bartolo into 
characters of such moment that, without him, we could not now attend the 
performance of the ‘ Barbiere,’ &c., with complete gratification. In all his 
rformances, he takes his models from society. Whencalled upon to per- 
orm Don Pasquale, he sought the example of a veteran beau near Paris, 
and Count de was the quarry the hawk-eyed Neapolitan at once secur- 
ed as his study. When he appeared in the part, dressed as if within an inch 
of his life, the audience recognised in the immense Titan the faithful copy of 
the slight original—the copy was to the life. Nothing being wanting, not 
even the camelia in the button-hole, (which, by-the-bye, procured La- 
blache, on the following morning, such loads of camelias ‘as presents from 
the ladies of Paris, that his rooms looked as if they were dedicated toa 
flower show.) When in this costume Lablache sung ‘ E perduto Don Pas- 
yen. with a lachrymonious voice, imitating Rubini’s celebrated ‘ Pasco 
t — whilst the male part of the audience roared in convulsions of 
lang ater, there was such a vein of truth in the representation of the sorrow 
of the kind-hearted old bachelor, duped by the young widow, that it made 
many of the fairer portion of the audience— 


‘Melt 
In soft adoption of his mimic sorrow.’ 


Lablache’s agility is not one of the least extraordinary features of this 


singular virtuoso; contrary to all »recedent, it appears to increase with his 
bulk. There is no feat least to 4 expected ions man of his size that he 
does not perform. He has been seen to dance the polka with Carlotta 
Grisi, during the — mania in Paris, and we have seen him perform in 
private, the same feat here with his fair townswoman, Cerito. 

In private life, Lablache has a constant flow of animal spirits; he is the 
most entertaining of companions; there is a constant flow of anecdote and | 
repartee in his conversation—and there is a noble elevation of thought, a 
depth of observation, as well as a finesse of perception in the great Neapo- 
litan, when serious subjects are on the tapis. No man has read more deep- 
ly perhaps, and with more profit, the great book of human life. 

Wo years since, in spite of every effort, he could not effect an entrance 
upon the stage of San Carlino, where he first debutted; and since the time 
he first appeared in that puppet-show theatre, he has still more increased in 
moral importance than in ye gen bulk. But there is no assumption of 
importance in the man—a noble and unaffected simplicity characterises in 
him, as in others, greatness of intellect. 

In private life, Lablache is a delicate epicure—a ‘refined table has great 
charms for him—still more pictures—but most of all snuff-boxes. These 
he is always seeking, and now possesses a collection of them, surpassing all 
others in Europe, even that of the tasteful Russian millionaire Count Ana- 
tole Demidoff. If, however, you wish to behold Lablache in his glory, in 
the entire contentment of his heart, behold him cultivating the flowers he 

olizes, at his villa at Pausilippo.— Court Journal. 
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LYELL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Travels in North America, with Geolegical Observations on the United 
rege Canada, and Nova Scotia. By C. Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., author of 
e Principles of Geology.’ 2 vols. Murray, London. 


peony Sas with European geological knowledge, the author proceed- 
gee om by a long and careful survey of the American quarter of our 
~ Se _— laid before the public the results of his scientific labours. 
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and this we consider,to be particularly valuable to the United States, re- 
spooling which such opposite opinions and conflicting sentiments prevail on 

is side of the Atlantic. We therefore cordially recommend this book to 
the public, and shall as briefly as possitle illustrate its character and support 
our encomium by quoting some es from its contents; only premising, 
that Mr. Lyell’s descriptions go back to 1841-42, and must have an allow. 
ance of political events and c ed aspects made for them in the lapse of 
between three and four years. Our first stoppage, after very favourable 
accounts of Boston and the northern states, is of the date of September 5th, 
when the writer has been about a month in the country. 

‘ At Bath (he informs us) I hired a private carriage for Corning. Althou h 
there are two railways here with motive engines, one leading to the 
south, and the other for conveying the coal of Blossberg to the Erie canal, I 
looked in in vain for the name of Corning in the newly-published map, and 
was informed that the town was only two years old. Already the school- 
house was finished, the spire of the Methodist church nearly complete, the 
sapenytonion one in the course of building, the site of the Episcopalian de_ 
ci on. 

‘ Wishing to have a carriage, I was taken to a large livery stable, where 
there were several vehicles and good horses. The stumps of trees, some 
six feet high, are still standing in the gardens and between the houses. Our 
inn-keeper remarked that the cost of uprooting them would be nearly equal 
to that of erecting a log-house on the same place I amused myself by 
counting the rings of annual growth in these trees, and found that some had 
been only forty years old when cut down ; yet when these began to grow, 
no white man had approached within many leagues of this valley ; most of 
the older stumps went back no farther than two centuries, or to the landing 
of the pilgrim fathers, some few to the time of Sir Walter Raleigh, and scarce- 
ly one to the days of Columbus _ I had before remarked that very ancient 
trees seemed uncommon in the aboriginal forests of this part of America.— 
They are usually tall and straight, with no grass growing under their dark 
shade, although the green herbage soon springs up when the wood is re- 
moved and the sun’‘s rays allowed to penetrate. Some of the stumps, espe- 
cially those of the fir tribe, take fifty years to rot away, though exposed in 
the air to alternations of rain and sunshine, a fact on which every geologist 
will do well to reflect, for it is clear that the trees of a forest submerged be- 
neath the waters, or still more, if entirely excluded from air, by becoming 
embedded in sediment, may endure for centuries without decay, so that there 
may have been ample time for the slow petrifaction of erect fossil trees in 
the carboniferous and other formations, or for the slow accumulation around 
them of a great succession of strata. 1 asked the landlord of the inn at Cor- 
ning, who was very attentive to his guests, to find my coachman. He im- 
mediately called out iu his bar-room, ‘‘ Where is the gentleman that brought 
this man bere?” A few days before, a farmer in New York had styled m 
wife “the woman,” though he called his own daughters /adies, an would, 
I believe, have freely extended that title to their maidser vant. I was told 
of a witness in alate trial at Boston, who stated in evidence that “while he 
and another gentleman were shovelling up mud,” &c.; from which it ap- 
pears that the spirit of social equality has left no other signification to the 
terms “ gentleman” and “lady,” but that of male and female individual. 

This is a good specimen of general observation on natural history, and the 
delineation of national characteristics; and the following comparison on mat- 
ters of public interest may well be thought of now when the past is clam- 
orous for remedy, and yet the present is proceeding very like the past. Mr. 
Lyell gives an account of the Lowell Institute at Boston, and its plentiful 
provision for lectures (more than thrice as much as in England), arising out 
of a prohibition from building in the will of Mr. Lowell, who endowed it 
with above 70,000/.; and proceeds to give his just remarks. 

‘ In the present case, the testator provided that not a single dollar should 
be spent in brick and mortar, in consequence of which proviso, a spacious 
room was at once hired, and the intentions of the donor carried immediate- 
ly into effect, without a year’s delay. If there be any who imagine that a 
donation might be so splendid as to render an anti-building clause superflu- 
ous, let them remember the history of the Girard bequest in Philadelphia. 
Half a million sterling, with the express desire of the testator that the ex- 
penditure on architectural ornament should be moderate! Yet this vast sum 
is so nearly consumed, that it is doubtful whether the remaining funds will 
suffice for the completion of the palace—splendid, indeea, but extremely 
ill fitted for aschool house! It is evident that when a passion so strong as 
that for building is to beresisted, total abstinence alone, as in the case of 
spirituous liquors, will prove an adequate safeguard. In the ‘ old country,’ 
the same fatal propensity has stood in the way of all the most spirited efforts 
of modern times to establish and endow new institutions for the diffusion of 
knowledge. It is well known that the sum expended in the purchase of 
the ground, and in the erection of that part of University College, London, 
the exterior of which is nearly complete, exceeded 100,000/., one third of 
which was spent on the portico and dome, or the purely ornamental, the 
yooms under the dome having remained useless, are not even fitted up at 
the expiration of fifteen years. When the professor of chemistry inquired 
for the chimney of his labesesory, he was informed that there was none; 
and to remove the defect, aflue was run up which encroached on a hand- 
some staircase, aud destroyed the symmetry of the architect's design. Still 
greater was the dismay of the anatomical professor on learning that his lec- 
ture room was to cain to the classical model of an ancient theatre, de- 
signed for the recitation of Greek plays. Sir Charles Bell remarked that an 
euatomical theatre, to be perfect, should approach as nearly as possible to 
the shape of a well, that every student might look down and see mipeneeie | 
the subject under demonstration. Ata considerable cost the room was al- 
tered, so as to serve the ends for which it was wanted. The liberal sums 
contributed by the public for the foundation of a rival college were expend- 
ed in like manner long before the academical body came into existence. 
When the professor of chemistry at King’s College asked for bis laboratory, 
he was told it had been entirely forgotten in the plan, but he might take the 
kitchen on the floor below, and by ingenious machinery carry up his appara- 
ratus for illustrating experiments through atrap door into an upper story, 
where his lecture room was placed. Still these collegiate buildings, in sup- 
port of which the public came forward so eons were left, like the Gi- 
rard College, half finished; whereas, if the same funds bad been devoted to 
the securing of teachers of high acquirements, station, character, and celeb- 
rity; and if rooms of moderate dimensions had been at first hired, while 
the classes of pupils remained small, a generation would not have been lost, 
the new institutions would have risen more rapidly to that high rank which 
they are one day destined to attain, and testamentary bequests would have 
flowed in more copiously for buildings well adapted to the known and as 
certained wants of the establishment. None would then grudge the fluted 
column, the swelling dome, and the stately portico ; and literature and sci- 
ence would continue to be patrons of architecture, without being its vic- 
tims ’ 

The following is a remarkable fact; and we are not sure that it is touched 
upon by Mr. Scoresby: 

‘In New York the eee Catholic priests have recently agitated with no 
small success for a separate allotment of their share of the education fund 
They have allied themselves, as in the Belgian revolution, with the extreme 
democracy to carry their poiut, and may materiaily retard the general pro- 
gress of education. But there is no reason to apprehend that any one sect 
in New England will have power to play the same game ; and these states 
are the chief colonisers of thewest—gentis cunabula, by the rapidity of 
whose multiplication and progress in civilisation the future prospects of the 
whole confederacy of republics will be mainly determined.’ 

Does not the great influx of Irish emigrants partly account for the cir- 
cumstances here noticed? but at all events itis not a holy alliance. The 
reflections on slavery are yet more important. 

_‘ Professor Tucker, of Virginia, has endeavoured to shew, that the den- 
sity of population in the slave states will amount, in about sixty years, to fif- 
persons in a square mile. Long before that period arrives, the most pro- 
uctive lands will have been all cultivated, and some of the inferior soils re- 
sorted to: the price of labour will fall gradually as compared to the means 
of subsistence, and it will, at length, be for the interest of the masters to 
liberate their slaves, and to employ ‘the more economical and productive la- 
bour of freemen. The causes will then come into operation which formerly 
emancipated the villeins of western Europe, and will one day set free the 
serfs of Russia. It is to be hoped, however, that the planters will not wait 
for more than half a century for such an euthanasia of the institution of sla- 
very; for the increase of the coloured population in sixty years would be a 
formidable evil, since in this instance they are not, like villeins and serfs, of 
the same race as their masters. They cannot be fused at once into the gen- 
eral mass, and become amalgamated with the whites, for their colour still 
remains as the badge of their former bondage, so that they continue, after 
their fetters are removed, to form a separate and inferior caste. How long 
this state of things would last must depend on their natural capabilities, 
moral, intellectual, and physical; but if in these they be equal to the whites, 
they would eventually become the dominant race, since the climate of the 
south, more congenial to their constitutions, would give them a decided ad- 
vantage. A philanthro Dist may well be perplexed when he desires to de- 
vise some plan of inteserones which may really promote the true interests 
of the negro. But the way in which the planters would best consult their 
own interests appears to me very clear. They should exhibit more patience 
and courage towards the abolitionists, whose influence and numbers they 
greatly overrate, and lose no time in educating the slaves, and encouragin 
private manumission to prepare the way for general emancipation. Al 





seem agreed that the states most ripe for this great reform are Maryland, 

















Vi inia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri. Experience 
fan peeved in the northern states that cumelpeidols immediately checks the 





wkites te augment very rapidly. Every year, in proportion as the 
western states mt op, and as the bre’ the new settlers in the west is 
removed farther and farther beyond the Mississippi and Missouri, the cheap- 
er and more accessible lands south of the Potomac will offer a more temp- 
ting field for colonisation to the swarms of New Englanders, who are averse 
to. ugrating into slave-states, Before this influx of white labourers the coll. 
oared race will give way, and it will require the watchful care of the phil: 
anthropist, whether in the north or south, to prevent them from bei 
thrown out of employment, and reduced to destitution. If due exertions 


negroes, and it nevertheless be found that they cannot contend, when free, 
with white competitors, but are superseded by them, still the cause of hu- 
manity will have gained. The coloured people, though their numbers re- 
main stationary, or even diminish, may in the mean time be happier than 
now, and attaim toahigher moral rank. They would, moreover, escape 
the cruelty and injustice which are the invariable consequences of the exer- 
cise of irresponsible power, especially where authority must be sometimes 
delegated by the planter to agents of interior education and coarser feelings. 
And last, not least, emancipation would effectually put a stop to the breed- 
ing, selling, and exporting of slaves to the sugar-growing states of the south, 
where, unless the accounts we usually read of slavery be exaggerated and 
distorted, the life of the negro is shortened by severe toil and suffering.— 
Had the white man never interposed to transplant the negro into the New 
World, the most generous asserters of the liberties of the coloured race 
would have conceded that Africa afforded space enough for their develop- 


in a condition of slavery or freedom, have they as yet exhibited such supe-. 
rior qualities and virtues as to make us anxious that additional millions of 
them should multiply in the southern states of the Union ; still less, that they 
should overflow into Texas and Mexico.’ 

The description of the fossil footsteps of enormous birds on the banks of 
the Connecticut river, almost tempts us into a long extract; but we must 
resist, in order to find room for more of that different order of topics to which 
we have dedicated this review. To these belong the following :— 

‘ When standing on the wharf at Three Rivers, J conversed with the pro- 


| printer: of a large estate in the eastern townships, who complained to me 


that while crowds were passing upthe river every week to remote districts, 
and sometimes returnivg disappointed, and even occasionally recrossing the 
Atlantic, he and other farmers were unable to get hands. While he was 
speaking, a large steamer, with several hundred Scotch emigrants from Ayr- 
shire, came alongside the wharf. They were-ouly to tarry there one hour 
to take in wood for the engines. My companion went on board, eager 

endeavouring to bribe some of the new comers to settle on his farm, bat all 
in vain. They said they had cousins and friends in Upper Canada, and were 
all resolved to go there. I could not help sympathising with him in his dis- 
appointment and the more so, as I had seen at Toronto large bands of Irish 
and Welsh peasants in a state of destitution for want of work ; aud in spite 
of the liberaliity ofthe citizens, several gangs of them, while we were there, 
committed robberies in the neighbourhood. It appears that during the late 
troubles in Canada the tide of immigration was almost entirely stupped for 
several years ; now it is setting in more strongly than ever: but as they 
come from all parts of the British Isles, it is scarcely possible, unless the 
whole system of colonising were under government regulation. and con- 
ducted on arbitrary principles, to adjust the supply of labour to the various 
and ever fluctuating local demands. When passing ina carriage over the 
rich alluvial grounds on the left bank of the St. Lawrence, | expostulated 
with some of the English proprietors on the intolerable condition of the muad- 
dy roads. 1 reminded them that all this part of Canada was a cleared and 
cultivated country when half the United States was still a wilderness. They 
replied that the French farmers, to whom most of the land belonged, re- 
fused to pay taxes for bettering the roads, contending that it was preferable 
to spend more time on the way, and to wear out their horses and vehicles 
somewhat faster. than to pay down money toa tax-gatherer. The anec- 
dotes told us by the British settlers of the superstitious horror of the old 
Canadians at the new inventions and innovations of the Anglo-Americans, 
were very amusing. The river craft of the Canadian “‘ voyageurs” was so 
unrivalled in its way, that we may pardon them for beholding the first 
steamers with jealousy. One of them is said to have exclaimed, as he saw 
them ascending the St. Lawrence, “ Mais, croyez-vous que le bon Dieu 
permetira tout cela?” During this tour [ often thought of the old story of 
the American, who said “if the United States ever got possession of Canada 
they would soon improve the French off the face of the earth.” The French 
partly speak of the late Lord Sydenham as if they really believed him capa- 
ble of conceiving and executing such a project. On the other hand, not a 


few ofthe English settlers, while they praised his zeal and h of busi- 
ness, and devotedness to the mterests of Canada, took pais to ade me 
that ifhis measures were enlightened, his means of carryitg, + ——_ 
the legislature were equally unscrupulous. One of his admirers, deeply 


imbued with the spirit of his policy, is said to have declared, ‘We shall nev- 
er make anything of Canada until we Anglicise and protestantise it ;” ta 
which a French seigneur rejoined with bitterness, ‘‘ Had you not better fin- 
ish Ireland first?” Some of the American travellers whom we met here 
were extremely entertained with the military display of the large army now 
quartered in this province, the reviews, the bands of music, the trains ofbag- 
gage waggous, which they occasionally met on the roads, the barracks of 
infantry and cavalry, the new fortifications of Kingston, and the old ones of 
Quebec. All this warlike parade, after a sojourn ot nine months in the Uni- 
ted States, appeared almost as greata novelty to us as to them; but the re- 
semblance of the colony to a garrison afforded me no pleasure. It was a 
perpetual remembrance of the late troubles, and of that former mismanage- 
ment of which a civil war, however unjustifiable, affords ample proof. It 
reminded me also of the difficulties with which the wisest and best inten- 
tioned government will have to contend, whose task it is to fuse into one 
harmonious whole two populations so dissimilar in origin and language as 
the French and British, Lm all whose ideas on social, political, and religious 
subjects, are so discordant, It recalled, moreover, to mind, the unwarrant- 
able conduct of those turbulent borderers, the American ‘“sympathisers,” 
who poured in by thousands to aid the insurgents, and whose intervention 
alone rendered the re vellion formidable for a time. Great indignation was 
expressed to me by many Canadians, that these citizens should have been 
allowed with impunity, by the governor of New York, to take cannon out 
of a public arsenal, and invade a friendly territory in time of peace. 


“Non cogente quidem sed nec prohibente tribuno.” 


Some New Yorkers, on the other hand, while they freely condemned the 
sympathisers, aud said they had rejoiced in their defeat, defended their gov- 
ernor, saying it was impossible for him to have foreseen and provided 
against so sudden a movement along so extensive a frontier; that neither he 
nor the federal government had troops enough at their command to act asa 
sufficient police ; and that it was too much to — of them to maintain, 
permanently, a large standing army for the sake of being prepared for suck 
rare emergencies. That the whole of the British force now kept up in thie 
colony is absolutely needed, I venture not to doubt ; but they who : refuse 
to hope for its speedy reduction appear to me to libel by ate our 
future colonial policy. I listened with no small impatience to the wishes 
expressed by some residents, that this war-establishment should be perma- 
nent, and to their discussions on the desirableness of new fortifications, to 
be executed at great cost by England, and of fleets of war-steamers to be 
built on the lakes, in order that they might at all times be ready for an out- 
break with the United States. The i of the British possessions in 
America, in 1842, amounted in round numbers to one million and a half. 





Lower Canada. «206s scccedsccacs covewed - 69,000 
Upper Canada... ..cc2. ceccce sscccecees 526,000 
Now Bronewick.. ..c0ss cosccceseigincion 156,000 
Nove SO0US. 200 osc0 cscs covecnve beedee of 180,000 

1,552,000 


The annual growth of the population of the United States, with which 
their wealth and territory keep pace, exceeds at present 700,000 souls, so 
that every two years’ increase is about equal to the number of all the pres- 
ent inbabitants of British America. The mere contemplation of these fig- 
ures would seem to me enough to convince a reasonable man, that Canada 
must owe her security from external aggression, not to local armaments and 
provincial demonstrations, but to the resources of the whole British em- 
pire. A surplus revenue at home, or the remission of taxes which press 
heavily on industry and commerce, and economy in administering our colo- 
nial affairs in times of peace, are the true means of fortifying the Canadian 
frontier. The legislature of Canada have lately voted a sum of money for 
a geological survey of the province, which has been placed under the direc- 
tion of ‘Mr. Logan, from whose labours we may scon expect an accurate 
map, with a description of the rocks and their organic remains, and a com- 
parison of them with the equivalent formations in the United States. My 
own observations were confined to the vailey of the St. Lawrence and its 
environs, where I was strack with the remarkable analogy between the 
structure of this part of North America and those portions of Scandinavia 
which I visited in 1334 and 1836. I seemed to have got back to Norway 
and Sweden.’ 





increase of the coloured population, and causes the relative number ef the 


be made to cultivate the minds and protect the rights and privileges of the” 


ment. Neither in their new country, nor in that of their origin, whether . 
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publication to the popularity it so well deserves, both from the scientific 
and the general reader, and its author in the very singular situation of which 
we are told in the annexed and concluding extract :— 

‘ At the falls of Niagara, where we next spent a week, residing in a hotel 
on the Canada side, I resumed my geological explorations of last summer. 
Every part of the scenery, from Grand I above the Falls to the aang at 
Geonewe, Rsstcm miles below, ge - ye stadigd at leisure. z 
visi ‘‘ burning spring” at the G river above the rapi 
where carburetted hydrogen, or, in the modern chemical phraseolo- 
gy. light hydro-carbon, similar to that befere mentioned at Fredonia, 

from beneath the water out of the limestone rock. The bituminous 
matter supplying the gas is probably of animal origin, as this limestone is 
full of marine mollusca, crustacea, and corals, without vegetable remains, 
unless some fucoids may have decomposed in the same strata. The invisible 
gas makes its way in countless bubbles through the clear transparent waters 
of the N On the application of a lighted candle, it takes fire, and 
plays about with a lambent flickering flame, which seldom touches the 
water, the gas eeing & first too pure to be inflammable, and only obtainin 
sufficient oxygen after mingling with the atmosphere at the height of severa 
inches above the surface of the stream. At noon, on a hot summer's day, 
we were tempted, contrary to my previous resolution, to perform the ex- 
ploit of passing under the great t of water betwegn the precipice and 
Horseshoe Fall. We were in some degree rewarded for this feat by the 
singularity of the scene, and the occasional openings in the curtain of white 
foam and arch of green water, which afforded momentary glimpses of the 
woody ravine and river below, fortunately for us lighted up most brilliantly 
by a mid-day sun. We had only one guide, which is barely sufficient for 
safety when there are two persons, for a stranger requires support when he 
loses his breath by the violent gusts of wind dashing the spray and water in 
his face. If he urns round to recover, the blast often changes in an instant, 
and blows as impetuously against him in the opposite direction.’ 


. EE 
THE ROYAL SPORT OF FALCONRY. 


Notwithstanding the doubts which have been thrown on our announce- 
ment of this inte visit of his Majesty the King of Holland to this coun- 
try, we still retain our firm belief that his Majesty will arrive here. between 
the 12th and 15th of this month. His reception at Court will of course be 
a most brilliant one. It is expected that among other amusements, several 

reviews will be given on this occasion. His Majesty will, doubtless, 

ve much pleasure in finding himself again among his old friends and com- 

panions in arms, and the Duke of Wellington will naturally desire to dis- 

play before his former illustrious aide-de-camp, those troops which they so 
often headed together in the field of battle. 

We have already mentioned the féte given by the King of Holland at his 
Royal residence of Loo; to which several English noblemen had been invi- 

, and where the old-fashioned amusement of hawking had been revived 

for the entertainment of the distinguished guests." The experiment was 
high! successful All those who had the good fortane to be present were 
delighted with this revival of the favourite amusement of our forefathers, 
and it has _— rise to the hope that the example of his Majesty of Holland 
may be followed at our Court, which is so well adapted by its youth, its 
high promise, its refinement of taste, and its magnificence, for the restora- 
tion of the noble and stirring pleasures of olden times. The Sovereign’s 
will can alone, we suspect, effect this; no inferior power is likely to cause 
the revival of ancient usages to prevail. Of thisa proof may be found in 
the splendid tournament given by Lord Eglintoun a few years back. No- 
thing that could lend effect to such a scene, or that could ensure its success, 
was wanting. Profusion of outlay—the utmost magnificence of costume— 
the most dazzling beauty, and the greatest zeal on the part of the actors in 
the sport, were a l united. The fair sex, whose influence over the amuse- 
ments of society is so justly recognised and obeyed, resumed the brilliant 
post allotted to them in the times of ancient chivalry, when they were the 

residing deities and the ruling influence of the hour. But Lord Eglintoun 

as found no imitators, and the brief hope of restoring, in part at least, the 
glory and the splendour of those times, has passed away with the fete which 
called it forth. 

Hawking has been, from time immemorial, the pastime of Royalty. In 
days of yore, our Kings never moved unaccompanied by their cast of hawks; 
and one of the first Officers of State was, and still is, honoured by the title’ 
of “Grand Falconer.” In this office he accompanied the King on all occa- 
sions of pomp and ceremony. 

Tame, indeed, and spiritless do the pastimes of our days appear in com- 

n with sports such as these. It is true, that hunting and shouting still 
orm staple pleasures with our aristocracy, but from these diversions the la- 
dies, formerly the very life and soul of every amusement, are excluded ; 
and the want of their presence, to give refinement to such pleasures, is most 
lamentabiytg Even at races, though admitted as spectators, they take a 
subordinate » and are almost overlooked in the eagerness of the sport. 
In hawking, however, as in the other pleasures of bygone days, they were 
not only the most interesting, but the most skilful actors. Brilliant, indeed, 
must have been the scenes presented in those times by the diversions of the 
great, which the poorest were admitted to witness, and consequently to en- 

Joy. No more graceful subject for a-painter can be imagined than that of a 

ady sallying forth on a hawking expedition: mounted on a spirited horse, 
her face half concealed by a black mask ; the hawk perched upon her wrist; 
falconers in characteristic costume ; gay cavaliers on prancing steeds; the 
sound of tinkling bells mingling gracefully with the pawing of horses and 
the eager barking of the dogs, giving additional life and animation to the 
scene. 

Such sports have passed away with all the glory and magnificence of the 
feudal ages ; and may not some of the free and noble spirits, the dignified 
and courteous benevolence of those times, have also given way beneath the 
influence of the cold, artificial proprieties of present fashionable life? May 
it be the lot of our young and gracious Queen to restore those customs and 
habits of olden time which, like this one, have a good and healthful tenden- 
cy—detaching from them the exaggerations and abuses to which in those 
dus they were liable. 

_ the practice of hawking may not only be traced from the most ancient 
times, but is still a favourite amusement in Turkey, in some parts of Asia 
Minor, also with the Persians, the Circassians, anc amongst the savage and 
wandering hordes of Tartars. So widely-spread, so ancient and venerable 
a sport, deserves some account of its origin in this country. Hawking was 
introduced into England from the north of Europe iu the fourth century.— 
Our ancestors, the Saxons, however, though passionately fond of this amuse- 
ment, did not make any great progress in the art of rearing and instructing 
these birds. We read that, in the eighth century, one of the Saxon Mon- 
archs wrote to Winifred, Archbishop of Mons, begging him to send him 
some falcons, well instructed in the manner of killing berons. The Danes 
brought with them, from their own country, many improvements in the art 
of falconry ; forin Denmark and Norway this amusement had reached its 
highest perfection. On the accession of Canute, the Danish King, to the 
English throne, hawking became more prevalent ; but after the Norman con- 
quest, the proud invaders, desirous of crushing the conquered Saxons b 
every means in their power, allowed only to the highest nobles the privi- 
lege of keeping falcons. The most cruel Gon on this subject were rigor- 
ously enforced. At that time, a falcon was asacred bird; and those who 
eeenees to harm them were often punished withdeath. Thelife of a serf 
indeed was considered as of less importance than that of a stag, or of a dog ; 
no wonder, then, that such punishments followed the infringement of laws 
concerning this favourite amusement. A law framed under the reign of 
John, however, allowed every free man to possess nests of falcons, eagles, 
and herons in his own forest. 

In 1451, Juliana Bervers, sister of Lord Berners, and abbess of the Con- 
vent of Sopewell, published a book entitled the ‘ Book of St Alban’s.’ This 
work contained the most elaborate and learned discussions on the arts of Fal- 
conry and Heraldry. The former amusement was stil! in the highest favour, 
and this book greatly extended the fame of the noble authoress, who was 


entitled by the euphuists of the day, ‘A second Minerva in her studies, and 
second Diana in her sports.’ 


The word Falcon is derive 


rt d from the Latin word Fuilz, in consequence 
of the form of his beak, whic a 1 


8 | which resembles a scythe. He changes his feathers 
frequently, until he attains the age of three ar The flight of the falcon 
is attended with a sort of whizzing noise, similar to that of a ball fired 
through the air. His nature is wild and terocious ; much pains and perse- 
verance are required to tame him, and render his strength and courage ser- 
viceable in the chase, for a state ofslavery is quite opposed to his natural 
character and habits. He makes his nest, like most birds of pre in the 
mountains, and his food often consists of other birds hardly inketion in size 
and weight, though, of course, much 80 in courage and power 
The falcon is usually caught in a net set with pigeons or docke 
mensions with his wings closed are about those of an ordinary fowl. His 
wings are, however, three feet wide. The falcon is a naties of Earo e, of 
Asia and America. The parts of Europe where he is chiefly to be ‘food 
are Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, Russia, and the Isles of the 
Mediterranean. The most common colour is a sort of greenish hue. The 


His di- 





, leaving this desirable and instructive 





famous white falcon is a native of Russia, and the one denominated Le Gen- 





* We have reason to believe that the falconer of the Duke of St. Alban’s, 


who had obtained from his Grace the permission to travel with hi ‘ 
hawks, attended this day's sport. Pe vel with his cast of 











til is peculiar to France. One of the gceat tests of the strength and value of 
such a bird is the caning hm fly in a strong wind, which he will steadfastly 
resist, remaining quite immoveable, 

The falcon more courage, and in rtion to his size, more 
strength, than any other bird. Instead of descending sideways, like other 
birds of prey, he pounces suddenly and in a perpendicular line, upon his 
victim, eats it on the spot, if not too large, or else carries it away with 

The most esteemed species of falcon is the peregrine, or girfalcon, whose 
prey consists of pigeons, grouse, and sea-gulls, This bird breaks the wing 
of his Victim, and then carries it away with him to hisnest. The girfalcon 
sometimes visits the largest cities, and one of them has occasionally been 
seen perched on the top of St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, to the terror 
of all the pigeons in the neighbourhood. The flight of the falcon is calcu- 
lated at the rate of 150 miles an hour. 


Anderton, in his Natural History of American Birds, says that he has seen 
a falcon, at the report of a gun, suddenly pounce upon the bird at the dis- 
tance of thirty steps from the sportsman, and carry him off with unequalled 
boldness and celerity. Life is very strong in this bird ; he can support long 
privation from food, and generally lives to a very old age. It is related that, 
in 1797, one was taken at the Cape of Good Hope which had escaped from 
the Royal Falconry in England, and that he bore round his neck a gold col- 
lar, on which was engraved, ‘ King James, 1610.’ 


i 


DEATH OF THE EARL GREY. 
Frnm the London Times. 


Atthe advanced age of 82, and after a retirement from public life of ten 
years, Lord Grey descends into the tomb, justly esteemed for his private 
virtues, much praised for his political consistency, and greatly admired for 
the energy with which he assailed his adversaries, and the skill with which 
he defended himself. He held the office of chief adviser to the Crown ata 
very eventful period of our history ; and, if it were possible for the public 
career and personal character of such a man to possess no other features 
calculated to attract attention, those alone would render every occurrence 
of his lite an object—not merely of gossiping inquisitiveness—but of rational 
and liberal curiosity. ' 

At first view it may be thought that such a man must have lived a life so 
ere that respecting him the world has nothing new to learn: neverthe- 
ess, the events which these colamns recount—however interesting and at 
one time public—are probably not familiar to the youthful reader, and are 
in some degree forgotten by the old. Besides that, we should ill discharge 
our biographical vocation if curious and sometimes valuable fragments of his- 
tory, little known and long neglected, were not occasionally interwoven 
with narrat' ves such as these. 

The belief that lineage or descent has an influence on human character 
uy or may not be an unphilosophical doctrine, but it isa popular opinion, 
and, yielding to its influence, we proceed, in the first place, to notice the 
family which had the honour of producing Lord Grey. Genealogists can 
trace a very ancient descent for the house of Grey de Howick. It appears 
to have been ennobled as far back as the reign of Edward IV.; but, without 
stopping to inquire how the first peerage which they received became ex- 
tinct, it may be stated, that after eight or nine generations, during which the 
head of the family was almost always of knightly rank, Sir Charles Grey, 
K.B., became,in the year 1782, a Lieutenant-General, and a General in 1796. 
He was much distinguished during the American war; and, upon the break- 
ing out of hostilities with the French Republic, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the land forces which were sent, in conjunction with the naval arm- 
ament under the command of Lord St. Vincent, to reduce the West India 
islands. After his return, he received the command of the southern district 
in England; wasswornin a Privy Councillor, and elevated to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Grey de Howick. His Lordship was advanced to a 
viscounty and earldom on the 11th of April, 1806, by the title of Earl Grey 
and Viscount Howick He married Elisabeth, daughter of George Grey, Esq, 
of Southwick, by whom he had seven children, and he died on the 14th of 
November, 1807. Those were the parents of the man to whose memoirs 
these columns are assigned. 


Lord Grey’s character has been before the world for a longer period than 
that of any other public man. If the question be asked,—who were his col- 
leagues in office, with whom was he accustomed to act, or against whom was 
his oppositon directed !—we might find at one extremity of the list the 
names of Pitt, Burke, Wyndham, or Fox; atthe other may be seen those of 
Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, or Sir Robert Peel. 

Amongst the many remarkable peculiarities which distinguish the career 
of Lord Grey, not only from all other Ministers, but from most other men, 
is its extraordinary duration. He began life about the commencement ef 
the American war; lived through the whole of that memorable conflict; 
gave his sanction to the early proceedings of the French Revolutionists ; op- 
posed the war against republican France; lived to see that war brought to 
a successful issue by England ; took a lending part in the defence of Queen 
Caroline ; supported the emancipation of the Roman Catholics; became 
Prime Minister; carried the Reform Bill ;—and retired. 

He was born at Fallowden, near Alnwick, in Northumberland, on the 
13th of March, 1764. He went to Eton at a very early age, and was in the 
same class with Mr. Whitbread. From Eton he was transferred to King’s 
College, Cambridge, while yet under the age of 16 ; and he left the univer- 
pe | before he reached his 19th year, with the view of making what was then 
called ‘the grand tour.’ This he contrived to complete in less than two 
years, though he visited France, Spainand Italy. He joined the suite of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, who were then at Rome, and was pres- 
ent at the interview which took place between the Duke and the Pope.— 
But political circumstances soon induced him to return toEngland. He had 
been somewhat distinguished—though not eminently so—both at school and 
college ; his friends naturally expected from him the display of great talents ; 
and he, at all events, was not he man to balk their expectations through 
any want of confidence either in his gifts or his acquirements. Nothing loth, 
therefore, he came home to stand the chances of a Parliamentary contest ; 
and, although then only 20 years of age, he was returned for the county of 
Northumberland. 1t was rather inconvenient that he should be a minor.— 
It was not quite correct that a great county should be encumbered with a 
member who could neither speak nor vote. It was not an auspicious be- 
ginning that the great Reformer—himself so sensitive on the subject of per- 
fect representation—should commence his Parliamentary life by assuming 
a trust which the law forbade him to discharge, and layiag claim to a seat 
in the Legislature which the immaturity of his age rendered it impossible 
for him to fill. But this was not the only strange circumstance which mark- 
ed the commencement of his political career. The first occasion upon which 
he addressed the House of Commons was for the purpose of opposing Mr. 
Pitt’s well-known treaty of commerce with France. Peace, economy, and 
reform were words which.n his youth, as well as in his old age, entered 
largely into the composition of his speeches; but with reference to the oc- 
casion before us he had not found it expedient to take them up. It isto be 
remembered that his fatherhad been actively engaged in the American war. 
This probably induced him to look both on America and France with deep 
suspicion and distrust; he therefore strenuously contended that one of the 
objects at which France aimed was to monopolize the trade with America; 
and thereby—amongst other results—to 1 aise her own navy, while she lim- 
ited the the operations of ours. He disclaimed any aversion to commercial 
treaties in the abstract; but he contended—as men usually do when they 
wish to ran counter to their professed principles—that the present case form- 
ed an exception to the general rule. 

The next occasion ou which he came forward in Parliament was one more 
in accordance with his natural character; and the disposition which he usu- 
ally evinced to back up his relatives showed itself even at that early age ; 
for the boasted consistency was as manifest in his — as in every pe ol 
feature of his character. He is, therefore, found at that period bringing a di- 
rect charge against the Minister for having dismissed his cousin, Lord Tank- 
erville, from the office of Postmaster-General. Whether the grounds on 
which that dismissal took place happened to have been sufficient or other- 
wise, it might be supposed that the accusation against the Minister would 
have proceeded with more effect, certainly with a better grace, from any 
member of the house rather than from a relative of the party implicated ; 
but Lord Grey always made it a point of conscience to support a kinsman. 

The most memorable event in the early part of his career was the agita- 
tion of Parliamentary reform. But even at that remote period, almost 50 
years since, the question was no novelty. More than 100 years ago, Mr. 
William Bromley, member for Norwich, brought forward a motion for re- 
form; and from the time of Mr. Bromley down to the days of Mr. Grey there 
were motions for a change in the representation of the people, made at inter- 
vals of greater or less duration, according as the circumstances of the coun- 
try might be more or less disastrous. Inthe year 1793 we had entered 
upon the most gigantic struggle in which this country had ever been en- 

aged; and that was deemed by the democratic party a fitting opportunit 
for the formation of several societies through the agency of which to meme | 
the various engines of political opposition. Amongst these was one called 





‘the Friends of the People.’ This association included many eminent 
Whigs, though Mr. Fox did not think proper to join it, and many men also 
connected with, and even belonging to the House of Peers; of this latter 





principal petition in favour of it having proceeded from the society called 
‘ the Friends of the People,’ the proc of which association had already 
very seriously alarmed the Government. This petition set forth the incon- 
gruities in our system of representation, and prayed fortheir removal, as 
well as for the restoration of triennial Parliaments, and the enactment of 
laws for diminishing the expenses at elections. Upon this and other petitions 
he founded a motion for a committee of inquiry, which was ephend | 
Jenkinson, Wyndham, aud Burke; the numbers on a division being 282 to 
41. After this the question of reform was not brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament for many years. 


That Mr. Grey was aleading member of one of the earliest reform socie- 
ties ; that he presented the most remarkable petition on the subject ever laid 
before Parliament ; that he originated a motion for reform 37 years before 
any reform whatever was accomplished, are facts ting which there 
can be no dispute: but to represent him as the father of reform is to over- 
look the long list of members of Parliament who brought forward th»* qnes- 
tion at various intervals between the days of Mr. Bromley and thosé of Ir 
Grey himself. 


From this time forward we find him doing the usual business of opposition, 
making the same sort of motions for which Whigs out of oflice a long 
been remarkable, and with pretty nearly the same sort ef success that ap- 
pearsto attend them in the present day. 


In the year 1816 the father of Mr. Grey becoming an Earl, that gentleman 
assumed the title by courtesy of Lord Howiek. On the death of Mr. Pitt 
the Tory party found it necessary for a few months to withdraw from the 
conduct of public affairs; and an Administration was formed in which Lord 
Howick filled the post of First Lord of the Admiralty, the leadership of the 
House of Commons devolving on Mr. Fox, who held the seals of the Foreign- 
office. Ina few months after his accession to power, the earthly career of 
Mr. Fox was unexpectedly brought to a close, and Lord Howick became 
the Foreigh Secretary. The Whig Ministry of this period was not detined 
to be of very long duration. The views which they took of the penal laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics were quite sufficient to insure their downfall 
at the earliest moment that the King could possibly dispense with their ser- 
vices. It is well known that they laid claim to the privilege of submitting 
their advice to His Majesty on this subject from time to time—in fact, when- 
ever they might, in the exercise of their discretion, deem it expedient so to 
do. As the King would not hear of this, he gave them an abrupt dismissal ; 
the Portland Ministry was formed, and for 23 years afterwards Lord Grey 
remained in opposition. He ceased to be a Minister on the 25th of March, 
1807 ; onthe 14th of November in the same year he succeeded to his father’s 
honours, and took his seat in the House of Peers, having been for nearly 20 
years a distinguished member of the House of Commons. It rarely hap- 

ens that public men, considered merely as orators, prove equally succesa- 
fal in both houses of Parliament, and probably this circumstance arises, not 
so much from any inherent differences in the qualifications required for ei- 
ther, as from the fact that the majority of those who have been most eminent 
in the lower house are transferred to the upper at a late period of life, when 
ambition has perhaps somewhat cooled, and the power of moving the pas- 
sions and prejudices of their fellow-men has been considerably abated. 
This, however, was not the case with Lord Grey ; he was only 37 years of 
age when he.found himself a member of the House of Lords; and, if he 
had not previously prepared his mind for the task of taking a lead in its pro- 
ceedings, he was now in a condition to avail himself of all the advantages 
which opportunity and experience could furnish. 


The narrative of his public career may in this place be for a moment in- 
terrupted for the purpose of stating some of the very few ap ere respec- 
ting his private life which it is at all unecessary to introduce in so briefa 
memoir as the present. The late Earl Grey (being then Charles Grey, Esq.) 
was married by special license at the house of his father-in-law, in Hert- 
ford street, May-fair, onthe 18th of November, 1794, to Mary Elizabeth, 
only daughter of the Right Hon. William Brabazon Ponsonby, afterwards 
first Lord Ponsonby. Her Ladyship still survives, and the issue of their 
marriage amounted to no fewer than 16 children, of whom six were daugh- 
ters and ten sons. ‘Two of Lord Grey’s sons are in the army, two in the 
navy, two in the church, and two (including the present Earl) not engaged 
in any profession. Four of his daughters are living and eight of his sons; 
of the latter only four are married; of the former four also were married, 
but the eldest of these was the Countess Dowager of Durham; the young- 
est of his children is now six and twenty years of age. Surrounded by this 
almost patriarchal family, Lord Grey attained to a Lene of recta em 
piness which does not always fall to the lot of public men ; and the friends 
who had the good fortune to enjoy his intimate acquaintance cordially ac- 
knowledged the many private virtues which adorned his character. As 
happen to all men who live to a great age, be survived the companions of 
his youth ; this, however, is the common lot of humanity, though it is not 
equally common to meet a man who, like Lord Grey, possessed in old age 
that art of making new friends which is generally believed to be in a great 
degree confined to the earlier periods of our existence. It is impossible 
thus to notice him as a private gentleman without feelings of regret that 
whenever he entered a public assembly the gentle and self denying spirit 
which a moment before marked every word and deed appeared to desert 
him, or rather seemed to leave in its place the cold, harsh, arrogant bearin 
ofa man who entertained little or no respect for the feelings of those wit 
whom he was engaged in deliberation; yet in reality his attachment to the 
House of Lords was excessive. No doubt loyalty and liberalism were top- 
ics of declamation which he frequently found convenient; but his aristocra- 
tic prejudices were often offensively manifested, and his ostentatious display 
of attachment to ‘ the order to which he belonged’ sometimes rendered the 
sincerity of his devotion to popular rights extremely problematical. It is, 
however, due to the character of Lord Grey frankly to acknowledge thas 
he was as little eager for the acquisition of office as any man that ever took 
a part in public affairs. Thus, inthe year 1809, when dissensions arose in 
the Cabinet, and that the Whigs had an opportunity of coming in, these no- 
ble persons declined any basis for the formation of a Ministry which exclu- 
ded what was called ‘ Catholic emancipation.’ As a consequence of this 
the Perceval Ministry was formed, and Lord Grey—disappointed, but 
not dishonoured—still continued to occupy the barren field of Opposition, 
in which scene of action he betrayed occasionally great want of foresight. 
At this distance of time, and with the glories of the Indian and the Penin- 
sular campaigns of Wellington remembered at least in their consequences, 
it seems hardly credible that such a man as Lord Grey could be found de- 
preciating their value and denying the thanks of Parliament to the hero of 
Assaye and Talavera. 


The assassination of Mr. Perceval in the year 1812 presented another 
opportunity of which many persons thought that the whigs might avail them- 
selves; but they possessed neithersafficient influence with the Sovereign or 
the people to forma Ministry ; and the futility of attempting to induce mo- 
derate men of both parties to coalesce was most strikingly displayed in the 
total failure of every effort, proceeding from men of that stamp, to collect 
and unite the elements of Government. Immediately on the death of Mr. 
Perceval, Lord Liverpool made an attempt to form a Cabinet ; this failing, 
the next step taken by the Regent was to send for Lord Wellesley, who 
opened with Mr. Canning and others a series of lengthened negotiations. 
Pending these, the House of Commons came to a resolution to address the 
Regent, praying that he would form an efficient Government; and it was 
generally supposed, from the tone of the discussions which took place on 
that occasion, that the House of Commons were not unfavourable to the 
formation of a Ministry upon principles of moderate Liberalism. Neither 
the whigs on the one hand, nor Lord Liverpool’s friends on the other, would 
consent to act under the Premiership of the Marquis Wellesley. The then 
Marquis of Hastings (Lord Moira) was next intrusted with authority to at- 
tempt the formation of a Cabinet, and from his known coincidence of sen- 
timent with the Grey and Grenville party, it was thought that every obsta- 
cle to their acceptance of office wouldbe removed ; but these noble lords, 
not content with the concession to them of full political power, demanded 
dismissals from the royal households to an extent which had never before, 
under similar circumstances, been required. It may, however, be doubted 
that Lord Grey entertained a sincere and earnest wish to become, at that 
crisis, one of the responsible advisers of the Crown. He had denounced 
the principle, and frequently censured the practical operations, of that gi- 
gantic warfare in which the nation was then engaged ; consistently with his 
political creed it would have been difficult fur him either to bring it to an 
abrupt termination or secure its eventual success. To a concession of the 
Catholic c:aims and to a reform in Parliament he stood irrevocably pledged, 
but in the year 1312 no project’could be more chimerical than that of attemp- 
ting to carry either the one or the other ; and therefore, whatever may have 
been said respecting arrangements in the Royal household, nothing can be 
more evident than that the utmost amount of concession on the part of the 
Regent would not have enabled the tn at that juncture to carry on the 
business of t he country; his Royal Highness was, therefore, obliged ouce 
more to have recourse to the colleagues of Mr. Perceval. 

These negociations began in May, and the month of June was far spent 
before Lord Liverpool found himself authorised to announce to Parliament 
that he had formed aCabinet. This Ministry lasted for 15 years, and dur- 
ing the whole of that period Lord Grey offered to the greater part of its 
measures the most strenuous resistance ; but the triumphant close of the war 
materially enfeebled every effort of the party in opposition, and the hopes 
of the Whigs were then at the lowest point of depression. An alliance with 





number Lord Grey was the last survivor. On the 30th of April, 1792, he 
brought forward his first motion on the subject of Parliamentary reform, the 


the Reformers, however, raised them to a less desponding condition. In 
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1845. 


4813 Lord Sidmouth issued his memorable circular addressed to the lord- 






jeutenants of couuties, informing them that the law officers of the Crown 
was of the opinion that magistrates possessed the power of to bail 
ersons found selling weiings which were deemed, though not by ad- 
‘adication ducided to be, seditious or blasphemous libels. The r re- 
ested each lord-lieutenant to notify this in to the magistrates within 
ir respective counties. This was a golden opportunity for a man like 
Lord Grey; the circular had been pheey directed against his friends, 
the Reformers; he was an accomplished rhetorician; he quite luxuria 
when called upon to deal with any question of constitutional law, and, of 
course, it was alike agreeable to his feelings and his interests to place his 
ancient enemies in the wrong. Inthe attempt to do this he was by no means 
unsuccessful, and the fact that the circular was never acted on may 1n part 
be imputed to his exertions. 

The next memorable proceedings in which Lord Grey took any very ac- 
tive share was the Billof Pains and Penalties against Queen Caroline, the 
consort of George 1V. He was accustomed to reserve himself for great oc- 
casions. Unlike some noble and learned lords, it was not his practice to 
dissert upon every question, or address the house sixteen times upon one 
subject. On the contrary he never assailed an object unworthy of his bos- 
tility, or trifled with jo beneath a statesman’s notice. That proceeding 
which had been popularly designated ‘the Queen's trial,’ was an event 
which shook the empire to its centre. Through every stage of the extraor- 
dinary conflict to which it gave rise Earl Grey stoed forth as the champion of 
the unhappy princess, debating questions of law, which he unders rath- 
er better than her Attorney-General, and cross-examining witnesses. with a 
skill approaching that of a professional advocate ;—one moment launching 
denunciations against the King; auothe?, more than hinting at an impeach- 
ment of the Ministers;—sometimes leading the arguments of counsel, often 
backing them up with authorities and nts ;—no weapons were more 
bright and keen in that well-fought field, no spirit more undaunted, none 
whose blows fell upon the foe with more deadly execution than did 

those of the man who has just —s from amongst us. The result of 
those proceedings was too remarkable to be even yet forgotten, though the 
details are too distressing to be remembered without pain. In the period 
which elapsed between this great event and the dissolution of the nee my 
Ministry few occurrences seemed to call for the interference of Lord Grey 
He sanctioned the recognition of the South American Republics, and the 
commercial policy of the Huskisson school. It was his practice to make 
annual speeches in favour of what was termed ‘ Catholic emancipation,’ and 
in 1800 had been a strenuous opponent of the Irish union ; but when in 

ower he was greatly addicted to bills for Irish coercion. Hence, though 
aes variable than Lord Brougham, his rules of consistency admitted of very 
many exceptions. —_ . : ; 

At length the Ministry which had continued since the death of Mr. Per- 
ceval, gave up the ghost when it lost its head, and the King sent for Mr. 
Canning. The Duke of beter a Lord Eldon, Sir Robert Peel, and the 
rest of the high tories threw up office ; it therefore became necessary to make 
overtures to the Whigs. But Lord Grey was impracticable. It is difficult 
to imagine that he was influenced by any other motives than these :—Mr. 
Canning, though disposed to Roman Catholic relief, to freedom of trade, and 
to a liberal foreign policy, was deeply pledged against Parliamentary reform ; 
and the public, though pretty well accustomed to political tergiversation, 
would be scarcely prepared for a coalition between the most redoubted 
champion of reform and the man who often exerted his unrivaled eloquence 
to make the house rally round Gratton, Old Sarum, and Hazlemere. But, 
assuming that these difficulties could have been surmounted, there were 

ersonal considerations which rendered the prospect of a coalition hopeless. 

Ford Grey had by that time attained a station in the political world which, 
according to his own judgment at least, entitled him to reject any subordin- 
ate situation in the Cabinet ; Mr. Canning already held the chiet office, and 
had been commissioned to form a Ministry. The short-lived Government 
which that gentleman was enabled to organize did not, however, enjoy the 
support of Lord Grey ; but the accusation brought against him of having 
joined the Tories was at least unjust. When the Wellington Ministry soon 
afterwards came into office Lord Grey certainly assisted them to carry the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, bat upou that occasion he did not adopt éheir 
doctrines; on the contrary, they were converted to his. 


The accession of William IV., the declaration of the Duke of Wellington 
agaiust Parliamentary reform, the unsettled state of England, the revolu- 
tion of the barricades, and the olt-repeated complaints against rotten bor- 
oughs and aristocratic influence, led to a demand so general and so peremp- 
tory for a change in the representation of the people, that Lord Grey was 
enabled to place himself at the head of a Ministry pledged to “reform, to 
retrenchment, and to non-interference.” With respect to the last of these, 
however. it may truly be said that England was never more intimately con- 
nected with the internal affairs of Spain, Portugal, Poland, Tnrkey, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland, than during the Ministry of Earl Gray. He med- 
died in the domestic concerns of sent every European state, without con- 
ferring obligation or exciting respect. His retrenchment—exercised upon 
the salaries of overworked clerks—left in a great measure untouched the 
larger branches of the public expenditure ; and never for a moment inter- 
fered with the exercise of that patronage which filled almost every depart- 
ment of the state with his sons, his brothers, bis nephews, and his cousins. 
In this administration the Reform Bill was carried ; but so likewise was the 
New Poor Law. For the one he obtained some applause ; for the other he 
and his colleagues receive the undying maledictions of the poor. Of his 
three great pledges he left two unredeemed. Respecting the third, he cer- 
tainly never showed any unwillingness to perform his promise, though that 
performance was stripped of some portion of its grace by the circumstan- 
ces of the times. It could not be said that he gave reform; the people took 
it. Political unions thundered at the gates of the constitution, and he, in 
surrendering the citadel, made terms which were designed to give perpet- 
uity to Whig domination ; but which, in a few years, had the effect of re- 
storing his opponents to the undisputed plenitude of power. On the 22nd 
of November, 1830, he kissed hands as first lord of the Treasury, and on 
the 9th of July, 1834, he finally withdrew from the service of thé Crown ; 
but in the month of May, 1832, he was for a short time out of office, owing 
to the successive defeats on the subject of reform which he experienced in 
the House of Lords. The failure of all attempts to organize at that time a 
Conservative Ministry, and the clear understanding that the King was pre- 
pared to create a8 many peers as would carry the Reform Bill, replaced 
Lord Grey in office, and enabled him to accomplish one out of his three 
on undertakings. The abolition of negro slavery was doubtless effected 

uring his Ministry, but it was not one of the measures to which he had 
specifically pledged himself. Ata cost to the country of 800,000/. a-year 


. he emancipated the black population of the West Indies; and as to the re- 


straints which his Cabinet imposed on the pauper population of England, 
the public have been furnished with ample means of estimating those da- 
ring the last ten years. 

The session of 1834 commenced with pretty plain indications that the 
days of Lord Grey’s Ministry were numbered. It was evident that he and 
his colleagues had grown sick of the pressure from without; and, better 
late than not at all, they adopted the wise determination not to carry reform 
to the extent of revolution. Mr. Ward’s celebrated motion, made on the 
27th of May, for appropriating the surplus revenues of the church, decided 
the fate of the Cabinet, thou i its ultivaate dissolution did not take plaee 
for nearly two months after the resignations to which that proceeding gave 
rise. For one or two years after he ceased to be Minister Lord Grey occa- 
sionally attended the Moaps of Lords; but about ten years ago it became 
evident to his friends, and but too manifest to the world, that the time had 
arrived when he ought to seek a repose suited to his advanced years, and 
cultivate those opportunities for reflection which the close of life so urgent- 
ly demands. In his old age he enjoyed the affectionate veneration of a nu- 
merous family and a wide circle of friends ; his latter years were not embit- 
tered by much bodily pain or marked by any great diminution of intellec- 
tual power; and at an age exceeding four score he sank into the grave, hav- 
ing survived long enough to feel that his reputation was beginning to fade, 
and the events of his life to become matters of history. 

The proximate cause of his Lordship’s death was an attack of paralysis ; 
but for some time past his health had been visibly declining; the greater 
portion of his numerous family were therefore in attendance at the mo- 
ment of his decease; and it will be a melancholy satisfaction to his friends 
to learn that he quitted this life with as little of corporeal suffering as could 
reasouably be expected to accompany the last struggle that human nature 
is called upon to endure whe 





“AGRICULTURE. 


BY J. S. SKINNER, ESQ. 


“THOSE WHO PLANT THE LAUREL SELDOM 
REPOSE UNDER ITS SHADOW.” 

If the author of Utica, in a late number of the Cultivator, had been aware 
of the incidents connected with the formation of the present State Agricul- 
tural Soeiety of New York, the sense of justice which prompted him, in a 
way so appropriate and so honourable to himself, to make honourable men- 
tion of Mr, Watsx, would have led him to claim also for that estimable 
citizen, at least as much agency in forming that Society, 





as in forming the 





& Ott. 


rural department of the American Institute. Yes! truly we may repeat, 
with Utica, “ how often does it happen, that those who originally set the ball 
in motion, are overlooked in the ardour and eclat of subsequent advance- 
ment!” How few of the present young and busy actors on the stage are 
aware that the vast exhibitions that serve annually to display the agricultur 
al progress and industry of this Empire State, may be traced to an anony- 


ted | Mous six shillings advertisement, written by a private, unassuming individu- 


al, not an agriculturist by profession, but, as often happens, belonging to a 
different class—one against which demagogues often endeavour to excite 
the animosity of farmers, by base and senseless appeals to their envy and 
cupidity. Yes, the germ, the radicle, of the New York State Agricultural 
Society—the head-spring of what was seen and admired by thousands at 
Poughkeepsie, and of which a new and improved edition will be seen at 
Utica in September—may be traced to an anonymous advertisement written 
and paid for in the Albany Argus, by this same Mr. ALexanver Wexsn, 
an unostentatious merchant of Lansinburgh—one of that small class of men 
who do honour to the age in which they live, since they have the taste to 
conceive, and the heart to carry out, without fee or reward, plans for the 
horticultural embellishment and agricultural melioration of their country. 
It was, as we are well advised, at his suggestion too, that the Cultivator, 
that instrument of so much good in the hands of the lamented Buet and his 
worthy successor, came into existence under the auspices of the State So- 
ciety. It is due te the history of a work so identified with our agricultural 
advancement; nay it is due to justice, that it should be known that not only 
the Society, but the paper as its adjunct and interpreter, owes its existence 
most especially to the discernment, the enlightened zeal, and the patriotic 
impulses of Mr. Watsu. Judge Buel was with difficulty persuaded by him 
to unite in the establishment of a paper to be published under the control 
and in the first instance on account of the Society; and when, after it had 
been thus published for some time, Judge Buel offered to take it on his own 
account, with privilege to raise the price, or to leave it with the Society to 
employ an editor and print it on their own responsibility, which would have 
probably ended in failure, it was Mr. Walsh who prevailed with the Commit- 
tee, of whom he was one, to surrender it into the hands of the Judge, who 
thereupon took it upon himself the entire charge and responsibility, and 
conducted it to the time of his death with results so honourable to himself, 
and so useful to American husbandry. 

For public benefits not comparable with such as have been thus conferred, 
by one of the plainest and most unpretending citizens of this State, titles 
and pensions have been bestowed by monarchies, and life commissions and 
large salaries enjoyed in this Republic. Such perversion of public taste and 
patronage, may. be quite politic, as they are natural in military despotisms, 
but do not argue or augur well for the cause of agriculture or for the gene- 
ral prosperity of a freo people. 


STEWPONEY AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee having disposed of the business of the Association, Alfred 
Gyde, Esq., of Painswick, consulting chemist to the Society, proceeded to 
deliver an interesting Lecture upon the * Origin, Composition, and improve- 
ment of Soils.’ 


All fertile soils contain a due mixture of sand, clay and lime ; and where 
either of these greatly predominate, the land is less productive; thus, the 
London and plastic clays are cold, stiffand wet, and are chiefly in pastures 
with extensive heaths and wastes,and when cultivated thecrops are barely suf- 
ficient to pay the expenses of cultivation. The lias formation, which extends 
across the kingdom from the Tees in Yorkshire to Lyme Regis in Dorset, is 
another instance of a cold, wet, blue clay, which is difficult to work, and 


of it is in old pasture; yet, if this land were well drained and properly 
cultivated there is little doubt ofits being capable of producing remarka- 
bly fine crops. When two soils naturally unproductive in themselves, as a 
sand and a stiff clay, are incorporated, they mutually improve each other, 
and a highly fertile soil is frequently the result; this we observe to be the 
case where two strata of opposite characters, by their disintergation, have 
formed 4 soil, as forinstance, at the junction of the plastic clay and green 
sand, and also at the union of the plastic clay aod chalk formations, the soil 
on either formation being unproductive, yet at their union prodacing a soil 
capable ef yielding fine crops of corn and roots This improvement in their 
fertility depends upon an alteration of their mechanical texture, and will be 
explained eventos. 

Now, although an admixture of sand, clay, and lime is necessary to con- 
stitute a soil fit for the growth of plants, they are not sufficient in themselves 
to form a fertile soil; indeed, a mixture of these pe if pure, would 
be absolutely barren. In what then consists a fertile soil? 

If we burn a portion of hay, wood or corn, a certain quantity of ash is left 
behind, varying in quantity with the vegetable matter consumed. The ash 
thus left, after the burning away of the organic part of the plant, is called 
the inorganic portion, and was at one time thought to be accidental and of no 
importance in vegetation ; the part dispersed by fire being the organic ee 
tion, and usually constituting fromeighty toninety-five per cent of the whole 
plant. 

Mr, Gyde called attention to the following tabular statement, which he 
exhibited, showing the amount of ash or inorganic matter yielded by dif- 
ferent plants :— 


By 1000lbs. of 


Meadow hay....-..--+ .-.-0--0+ 60lbs. _—to 100lbs, 
Clover hay....-..,--+------++--- " 90lbs, 
Potatoes. .ccce ccccee cc cecces cone 8lbs. . 10lbs. 
TUrnips..csce ceccce cose cose cose 8lbs. e 10lbs. 
Grain Straw. 
WOR oc 0000 cccccs ccccce cc cccses 22lbs. 50lbs. 
RIOT on ons0 cccces c00b00 ceaecs e 20|bs. 50lbs. 
CN bo-0 6800 060s sees seunesesssss 35lbs. 60lbs 
Pe wkb6. 640546 cdndud abachs <aa 28lbs. | 50lbs. 
Ibe. | lbs. 
Bee cbvacehedtsscexs 19 BirCR coe ovssénce 34 
PUREE cane sscese és 20 PinO.c0- cscocssee $ 
er oe ane j Oak ccoveccscctes 9 


He then continued :— 
When the ash left after the combustion of any vegetable matter—as, for 
instance, hdy—is submitted to chemical analysis, itis found of the same com- 
sition, although grown on different solls, and is made up of eight different 
inds of matter. 


The ash left by one class of plants is found to differ in chemical composi- 

tion from the ash of plants of a different natural order, although both may 
have been grown on the same soil: thus, we find that some Jants—as the 
grasses, and the straw of wheat, barley, and oats—contain a large quantity 
of silica, or the earth of flints, in their composition while others—as the 
pea, bean, and vetch—are nearly destitute of silica, but abouud in lime.— 
Some plants contain large quantities of potash and soda, or phosphoric and 
sulpburic acids—these acids generally elne combined with lime. 
_A knowledge of these facts leads to the conclusion that certain inorgan- 
ic substances are necessary to the healthy growth of plants, since they are 
always found in their texture, and that different classes of plants have the 
power of omy Lay appropriating to themselves those inorganic substan- 
ces ae x a to their hea thy growth. Now we well know that plants are 
incapable of forming these inorganic substances of themselves; hence we 
naturally conclude that the soil must have been the source from whence they 
were obtained. 


Now the rigid chemical analysis of all soils known to be fertile without 
manure proves such to be the fact, and that asoil capable of producing vig- 
orous plants must contain, in addition to sand, clay, and lime, of which its 
bulk is composed, certain quantities of at least six different ingredients, 
these consisting of potash, soda, magnesia, sulpliuric and phosphoric acids, 
and chlorine, besides a certain quantity of organic matter in a state of de- 
composition; and when any of these constituents are deficient, they must 
be added, or the soil will be less fertile ; tlds addition is made in the shape 
of manure. 


Some soils possess a}l the external appearances of being good, yet they 
are notoriously barren. This may arise ome the soil containing some ingre- 
dient injurious to plants, but by far the most common cause of barrenness in 
such soils is the deficiency of those earthy and saline ingredients re aired by 
plants, and without which no plant can perfect its seed. The ollowing 
table, showing the composition of three soils, was then exhibited and ex- 





plained :— 


seldom pays the labour bestowed on its cultivation, and on this account much |* 





COMPOSITION OF SOILS. 





Fertile. 

: Without Manure. With Manure. Barren. 
Organic BEG > 00 cesadeemais Eidaaee ee 40 
Silica. OE Se RN SS es 648..56:- 889...<... 78 
PN C0 8400<ceacce anes | ee | ERE 91 
TMIB 0905 0000 cece cccccce vt mane Mdeisad * 4 
Magnesia ................. St..... Beé00 90 1 
Oxide Sinks. th on e400 utc cinads BPedcece 31 
Oxide of manganese........ p a at Can 0+ 
Potash and adh <i and decked trace...... _ 
NE tines inde cons cs. . Maakdia Ss onan _ 
Sulphuric acid............. Zeceece O8,-... — 
Phosphoric acid............ 4}..... | 


Carbonic acid............. 40.....- | _ 


Sed ee ? 14 eteee . Tenses 4t 








1000 1000 1000 

Soils, auonealiy ohn say be, . an a rendered barren by impro- 
per managemen e have seen that the fertility of a soil depends u 
the potash, soda, egoeeinade acid, and other rotmen e matters seehich ra 
init, in very . quantities. Now, as the plants grown onthe soil require 
and take up certain quantities of these inorganic matters, it is only necessa- 
ry to carry to market year by year the produce of the land, and neglect to re- 
turn to it,in the shape of manure, any earthly andsaline matterin lieu of those 
contained in the produce disposed of, to ettectually reduce theland so treated 
toa state of barrenness. This result will be brought about in a much shorter 
time under constant croppiug with one class of plants, such as corn, than 
when a variety are grown in succession, as ina rotation of crops; and the 
longer the interval of the rotation, the greater timo will elapse before the 
soil shows symptoms of exhaustion; but this result will sooner or later cer- 
tainly arrive, and ultimately the soil will cease to return a sufficient crop to 
pay the expenses of culture. 


[This portion of the subject was familiarly illustrated by the annexed ta- 
bualar statement of the inorganic matter carried off ina four years’ rotation 
of crops :—] 

CROPS. 
{norganic matter carried off in a four years’ rotation of 


Turnips. Barley. (Grain) Red Clover & Wheat. Total 
Rye Grass. (Grain& Straw.) lbs. 











(Roots) and Straw.) 

Potash .----- -- 145.5 02cc08e [Gileeceesce TSccvcven BBcccees 233.0 
BGR sctncencce GES rcccces EDccaccese BOrcccoss 464.0000 96.6 
Lime ..------- 43.8 cc0sce 1§.0.ceccdcc TW9.Sccccces 8.7 .cccce 149.0 
Magnesia. ....- i Rcetnen Me © Geeyeehen « denmmee ° artintes 32.9 
Alamin&s..c<2- 2.2..-20-. Se Bibscevces OB8ccvas 10.3 
Silica..... ae eee) ere 70.0..2626- 92.0..202. 299.2 
Sulphuric Acid. 49.0....... 4.0........ 1B.Q.cccccs LBiiosce 72.8 
Phosphoric Acid 22.4------ ¢. Felinthe sna BEB inweces : RBiswsse 51.5 
Chlorine..... eS | 3. ee o  Slenjeneue B.lecccece Acdescese 256 

382.8 168.7 296.3 123.1 970.9 


The same causes that operate in deteriorating arable land, more slowly re- 
duce pasture land to the same condition, and much of the land of this king- 
dom has been so injured. Many of the fine pasture lands, celebrated for the 
cheese they were capable of producing, have of late years been observed to 
be less productive, and the cheese not to be of so good a quality as former- 
ly ; this led to the trial of some of the special manures, as a top dressing for 
the pastares, and it was found that bones to a very great extent remedied 
the defect. Bones then became the favourite manure, and for some time they 
largely increased the crops of hay; but after afew years, they became less 
active, and ultimately ceased to produce any decided effect on those lands 
on which they had been most beneficially applied. This result, althou 
most perplexing to the farmer, admits a wel explanation. You are fully 
aware that the quality of the milk given by acow depends very much on the 
food,consumed, and that if the food does not contain those substances neces- 

for the production of good milk, the quality wiil be impaired, since it 
is from the food taken that the animal is enabled to yield her milk. 
Milk as well as plants contains inorganic matters, and every ten gallons 
of milk that are carried to market or converted into cheese contains as much 
phosphate of lime or bone earth, as seven ounces of dry bone would supply; 
this being obtained from the soil by the plant. The purposes intended by 
nature to be served by the bone earth in the milk is to supply bony matter 
for the skeleton of the young animal; and, if the milk be worked into 
cheese, instead of being returned to the soil in the excrements, after a series 
of years the soil will become exhausted of it; indeed, it is calculated that 
the milk yielded by one cow in seventy five years deprives the soil of no less 
than one ton of bone earth. This then was the cause of the produce of the 
soil becoming impaired, and hence also the reason why the addition of the 
deficient ingredient rapidly improved the herbage, and with it the milk. 

But there are other causes besides the deficiency of the earthy and sa 
line ingredients which affect the fertility of asoil. A soil may contain all 
those constituents necessary to supply plants with food, and yet present 
every degree of productiveness from fertility to barrenness. This may arise 
from the soil containing some ingredient poisonous to vegetation, as a salt of 
iron, which frequently occurs in clays; or it may contain too large a portion 
of vegetable matter, existing in a state of humic acid, as in the case of lands 
reclaimed from a peat bog. The remedy best suited to correct these evils 
is a good dressing of lime, which renders these injurious matters either in- 
ert, or converts them into substances beneficial to vegetation. But when 
these substances exist in the subsoil, as they frequently do, the remedy is 
not so easily applied. 

Plants growing ona soil so situated frequently germinate well, and vege- 
tation proceeds ina healthy manner, until the roots reach the subsoil, when 
they become sickly, and not unfrequently die out; the roots of plants being 
incapable of rejecting noxious matters when held in solution by water. Or 
alsoil of good chemical composition may be rendered comperatively worthless 
by the presence of too much water in the soil and subsoil, impeding or ar- 
resting the healthy functions of the plant; and this leads us to the consider- 
ation of draining. 

When a seed is placed in the soil, before germination can occur, it is ne- 
cessary thatthere be present a temperatureabove the freezing pointof water, 
and a certain amount of moisture. The seed inthe first place absorbs wa- 
ter into its texture, when those changes commence which are necessary to 
germination ; but if the seed be deprived of air, then germination does not 
proceed. The process of malting is a good illustration of the changes whicht 
occur during germination. The seed is first steeped for a given time in wa- 
ter, and if left there it would perish After the seed has absorbed sufficient 
moisture, it is next removed and placed in a heap, with a free access of at- 
mospheric air: here oxygen gas 1s absorbed from the air, and carbonic acid 
is generated ; heat is also evolved, sometimes as high as 120 degrees, and 
the roots push out. At this stage of the process most of the starch of the 
grain is converted into sugar, when it is carried to the kiln, and the further 
growth of the plant is sto _ by heat; butif germination were allowed 
to proceed, the blade would make its appearance, and the plant would be 
fairly developed. 

When seed is sown in asoil suited to fulfil the office required of it by the 
plant, the same change takes place as inthe process of malting; but if the 
soil be full of water, the first stage of the process only canoccur. The seed 
will absorb water, but unless air be present it will perish; or should it be 
enabled, from situation or otherwise, to obtain sufficient air to so far develop 
itself as to put out roots and push the blade into the air, theexcess of water 
in the soil would prevent those changes taking place which are necessary to 

reserve the healthy growth of the plant, the consequence of which would 

e asickly and diseased vegetation. | The lecturer here called attention to 
a diagram, showing the condition of the seed im three different states of soil; 
one wherein the soil was too dry for vegetation, another wherein the seed 
would perish from excess of moisture, and a third in a perfectly healthy 
state from vegetation and growth. The lecturer also gave a very interest- 
ing explanation of the process of vegetation, which was listened to with 
much satisfaction He then resumed. } 

The advantages to be derived from draining are not limited to the admis- 
sion of air into the soil, by which vegetation is benefited; but it also re- 


moves those noxious substances from the subsoil which act injuriously on 
vegetation ; and as the water sinks away to the drains, it draws air after it 
into the soil, by which those changes in the organic matter in the soil are 


promoted that are highly necessary to keep up a steady supply of food to 
the roots of plants. 

The unprodactiveness of much of the heavy and tenacious clay-lands of 
this kingdom arises from excess of water, since most of them contain in 
their composition all those substances which constitute a fertile soil; but 
from the quantity of water which fills the soil, healthy vegetation cannot 
take place, and when rain falls, instead of filtering through the soil, it runs 
over the surface, carrying with it to the ditches and rivers many of those in- 
gredients required by plants, and which, if the water filtered to the drains, 
would be retained in the soil. 

It is the washings of these undrained lands which colour our rivers after 
heavy rains, and which is deposited along their banks, forming those fine al- 
luvial soils noted for their great fertility. The annual overflow of the rivers 
Nile and Ganges is the means of rendering thousands of acres of land highly 
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fertile by the deposit left on the lands they flood, and which is obtained 
from the high lands in their course; and I may say that hundreds of acres 
of pasture-land along the banks of the Severn, receive annually a most am- 
» mianuring by the deposit left after the winter’s flood, which matter has 
n obtained in its course from the undrained lands lyi g along its banks, 
and thousands of tons more are carried out to sea, cad tan deposited. 

But the disadvantages of not draining do notend here. A soil undrained 
is always much colder in summer than one drained, and this circumstance 
alone exerts considerable influence on vegetation. If you immerse the 
hand in water, and then, on removing it, move it about in the air, the evap- 
oration of the water carries off the heat of the hand, and a reduction of 
temperature, indicated by the cold experienced, is the consequence. 

Now, precisely the same thing occurs in a moist soil. If a thermometer 
bulb be plunged, during the heat of summer, two inches beneath a soil 
which is drained, and another the same depth in an undrained soil, the tem- 
perature of the drained soil will often be as high as 120, while the wet soil 
seldom exceeds 80 degrees of heat; here then is a difference of 40 degrees 
of heat in favour of the dry soil, the effects of which on vegetation will be 
duly appreciated by those of you who are fond of gardening. Late frosts 
ain heavy dews are a necessary consequence of undrained lands, from the ! 
circumstance of the water which has evaporated from the soil lying over 
such lands, and, as soon as the temperature of the air becomes a little lower 
than sufficient to keep the moisture suspended, it is deposited as dew, or 
floats as fog over the soil, thus constantly tending to retard the progress of 
vegetation—rendering the crops liable to injury 1n the spring, and delaying 
the time of harvest to a later period than nec -—LA diagram was here 
exhibited, showing the formation of springs, and the causes of bog and wet 
land. The lecturer also explained the nature and construction of Artesian 
Wells. ]—Next to oy | deep ploughing and subsoiling are powerful 
means of improving soils; but in some , nome Fee these should be practised 
with caution, since some subsoils contain substances which, if mixed with 
the surface-soil, would act injuriously—of such are the salts of iron and man- 

- The advautages to be derived from subsoil ploughing are, that the 
subsoil frequently contains substances of which the soil is deficient. This 
is often the case with lime, which has a tendency to sink into the subsoil, 
when a deep ploughing will bring part of it back into the surface soil, and 
be equal to a dressing of many tons of lime per acre Clay, soot, and gyp- 
sum will sink in the same way as lime ; and sometimes these substances 
form a distinct band or layer beneath the surface soil. By deepening the 
soil, plants have the power of sending their roots much lower into the soil 
in search of food, and are often enabled to collect it in sufficient quantities 
for their wants, even on very poor soils; whereas, if the roots were confined 
to a few inches of surface soil, healthy vegetation could not be maintained, 
my to a too scanty supply of food tothe plant. When the subsoil is open, 
and does not contain an excess of water, ts often send their roots down 
to some depth: wheat, for example, will pierce the soil to the depth of 
three feet; and the roots of clover often descend much lower: and, when 
thus deeply buried, they are enabled to better sustain the life of the plant 
during adry season than when confined to a few inches of surface soil. The 
advantages of a deep soil are well illustrated in the market gardens in the 
ere of London, where a single acre of land, well dug to the depth 
of three feet, and properly manured, yields the yearly value of £250. 

The same injurious effect will be produced on vegetation when the soil is 
too compact and tenacious as when it is too wet, from the circumstance of 
the admission of air to the roots being prevented; or a soil may be so light 
and sandy as to be unable to retain caliniont mvisture for heaithy vegetation. 
Such soils may be greatly improved by mixing, when the cost of obtaining 
the materials is not too great; and this is the cause of the great fertility at 
the junction of the chalk and London clay, and also where the clay and 

een sand formations blend and censtitute the surface soil, the clay being in 
itself retentive and close, and the sand or chalk too porous and Tight, ut 
when mixed producing a fine loam, sufficiently retentive of moisture for 
ae vegetation, and yet porous enough to freely admit air into its tex- 
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From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE, WEARIED OF MARGATE, HAS ‘A GREAT DESIRE TO SEE 
FRANCE.’ 


Bless me, arn’t you tired, Caudle? No? Well, was there ever such a 
man! But nothing ever tires you. Of course it’s all very well for you: 
yes, you can read your newspa and—What? Socan I? And I won- 
der what would become of the dear children if I did! No; it’s enough for 
their father to lose his precious time, talking about politics, and bishops, and 
lords, and a pack of people who wouldn't care a pin if we hadn’t a roof to 
cover us—it’s well enough for—no, Caudle, no: I’m hot going to worry 
you; I never worried you yet, and it isn’t likely I should begin now. But 
thats always the way. with you—always. I’m sure we should be the hap- 
piest couple alive, er you do so like to have all the talk to yourself. We’re 
out upon pleasure, and therefore let’s be comfortable. Still, I must say it ; 
when you like, you're an aggravating man, Caudle, and you know it. 

What have 1 done now? There, now; we won't talk of it. No; let’s 
go to sleep: otherwise, we shall quarrel—I know we shall. What have 

ou done, indeed? That I can’t leave my home for a few days, but I must 
insulted! Everybody upon the pier saw it. Saw what? How can 
you lie there in the bed and ask me?’ Saw what, indeed! Of course, it was 
a planned thing— regularly settled before you left London. Ohyes! I like 
our innocence, Mr. Caudle; not knowing what I’m talking about. It’s a 
Soorvbresking thing for a woman to say of her own husband; but you’ve 
been a wicked man tome. Yes; and paths tossing aud tumbling about in 
the bed won't make it any better. 

Oh, it’s easy enough to call a woman ‘a dear soul.” I must be very dear, 
indeed, to you, when you bring down Miss Prettyman to—there now ; you 
needn’t shout like a wild savage! Do you know that you're not in your 
own house—do you know that we’re in lodgings?’ What do you suppose 
the people will think ofus? You needn’t-call out in that manner, for they 
can hear every word that’s said. Whatdo you say? Why don't I hold my 
tongue then? To besure; anything for an excuse with you. Anything 
to stop my mouth. Miss Prettyman’s to follow you here, and I’m to say 
nothing. I know she has followed you; and if you were to go before a 
magistrate, and take a shilling oath to the contrary, I wouldu’t believe you. 
No, Caudie; I wouldu’t. 

Very well, then? Ha! whata heart you must have, to say ‘very well ;’ 
and after the wife I've been to you. I’m brought from my home—dragged 
down here to the sea-side—to laughed at before the worll—don’t tell 
me! Do you think I didn’t see how she looked at you—how she 
puckered up her farthing mouth—and—what? And why did J kiss her, 
then ? What’sthattodo with it? Appearances are ore thing, Mr. Caudle ; 
and feelings are another. As if woman can’t kiss one another without mean- 
ing anything by it! And you—I could see you—looked as cold and as formal 
at her es—wel!, Caudle! I wouldn’t be the hypocrite you are for all the 
world! 

There, now ; U've heard all that story. I dare say she did come down to 
om her brother. How very lucky, though, thatyoushould be here! Ha! 

a! how very lucky that—ugh! ugh! ngh! and with the cough I’ve got 
upon me—vh, you’ve a heart like a sea-side flint! Yes, that’s right. That's 
just like your humanity. I can’t catch a cold but it must be my own fault 
—it must be my thin shoes. [ daresay you'd like to see me in ploughman’s 
boots; ’twould be no matter to you how I distigure myself. Miss Pretty- 
man’s foot, now, would be another thing—no doubt. 

i thought when you would make me leave home—I thought we were 
coming here on pleasure; but it’s always the way you embitter my life. 
The sooner that I'm out of the world, the better. "What do you say? No- 
thing? But | know what yon mean, better than if you talked an hour. 1 
only hope you'll get a better wife, that’s all, Mr. Caudle. What? You'd 
mot try? “Wouldn't you? I know you. In six months you'd fill up my 
place ; es, and dreadfaily my dear children would suffer fer it. 

Caudle, if you roar in that way, the people will give us warning to-mor- 
row Can't I be quiet then? ~Yes—that’s like your artfulness: anything 
to make me hold my tongue. But we won't quarrel, 1’m sure if it depend- 
ed upon me, we might be as happy as doves. I mean it—and you needu’t 
groan when | say it. Good night; Candle What do you say? Bless me? 
Well, you are a dear soul, Caudle; and if it wasn’t for that ‘iss Prettyman 
—no, I'm not torturing you. I know very well what l’m doing, and I 
wouldn't torture you for the world ; but you don’t know what the feelings 
of a wile are, Caudle; you don’t. 

Caudle—I say, Caudle. Justa word, dear. Well? Now, why should 
you snap me ap in thatway. You want to go to sleep? Bodol; but that’s 
no reason you should speak to me in that manner. You know, dear, you 
ence promised to take me to France. You don’t recollect it? Yes, that’s 
like you : you don’t recollect many things you've promised me; but I do. 
There'sa hee goes on Wednesday for Boulogne, and comes back the day 
afterwards. What of it? Why, for that time we could leave the children 
with the girls, and go nicely. Nonsense? Of course: if | want anything 
it’s always nonsense. Other men can take their wives half over the world ; 
but you think it quite enough to bring me down here to this hole of a place, 
where | know every pebble on the beach like an old acquaintance—where 
there’s nothing to be seen but the same machines—the same jetty—the 
same donkeys—the seme everything. But then, I'd forgot; Margate has an 
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wouldn’t backbite an angel; but the way in which that young woman walks 
the sands at all hours—there ! there ! I’ve done; I can’t open my lips about 
that creature, but you always storm. 

You know that i always wanted to go to France; and you bring me down 
here only on purpose that I should see the French liffs—just to tantalise 
me, and for nothing else. If I’d remained at home—and it was against my 
will I ever came here—J should never have thought of France; but,—to 
have it staring in one’s face all day, and not to be allowed to go; it’s worse 
than cruel, Mr. Caudle—it’s brutal Other people can take their wives to 
Paris; but you always keep me moped up athome. And whatfor? Why, 
that I may know nothing—yes; just on purpose to make me look little, and 
for nothing else. 

Heaven bless the woman? Ha! you've good reason to say that, Mr. Cau- 
dle; for I’m sure she’s little blessed by you. She’s been kept a prisoner all 
her life—has never gone anywhere—oh yes! that’s your old excuso,—talk- 
—< the children. I want togo to France, and I should like to know 
what the children have to do with it? They’re not babies now—are they ? 
But you’ve always thrown the children in my face. If Miss Prettyman— 
there now ; do you hear what you’ve done-~shouting in that manner? The 
other lodgers are knocking overhead: who do you think will have the face 
look at’em to-morrow morning! 1 shan’t—breaking people's rest in 
at way. 
Well, Caudle—I declare it’s getting daylight, and what an obstinate man 
you are !—tell me, shall I go to France ? 
‘I forget,’ says Candle, * my precise answer; but I think I gave her a very 
wide permission to go somewhere—whereupon, though not without re- 
monstrance as to the place—she went to sleep.’ 
—_—_>—__- 
For the Albion. 
TO ONE REMEMBERED. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

My charming Kate! 
(Let me at least in fancy call thee mine, 
And taste, though dreamingly, a bliss divine !) 

Sad is my fate 
That I can nor thy violet eyes behold, 
Nor the bright waving of thy locks of gold. 


My pathway lies— 
How distant, lovely Katherine, from thine own! 
Far in the zenith of the sa phire zone, 
Queen of the ae 
My star is set, and I my lonely sphere 
Keep in the nadir through the circling year. 


I saw thy smile 
But once—yet oh! that'once in memory glows 
Like some rose-coloured flame mid desert snows, 
Or some green isle 
Among the billows, which the seaman hails 
When, lost and tost, he trims his shattered saile. 


A maiden still, 
Pure through the wor'd in solitary pride 
Thou movest, Katharine, like a heavenly bride! 
So flows a rill, 
Born in a mountain region, clear and free, 
From its small fountain to the eternal sea. 


My very name 
I searce can hope that thou may’st call to mind, 
More than the rustling of last summer's wind— 
I cannot claim 
One of thy gentle thoughts, nor beg of fate 
To yield me cne faint sigh of darling Kate. 


But yet at times 
Through my heart’s chords remembered voices breathe 
And make olian music, and I wreathe 
Some wilding rhymes, 
With pious hand to garland beauty’s shrine— 
Aud this the offering I lay on thine! 


en 
LETTER FROM PARIE. 
Paris, Jaly 16th. 

The King and the Royal Family have begun their summer excursions. 
Last week, Trianon was enlived by their presence. In a few days, the 
will repair to the Chateau d’Eu, where it is said the Duchess de Nemours is 
to be confined. 

The report of the King’s visit to Prussia is absurd. Many are the reasons 
which must prevent such a meeting, more especially on the Rhine. 
The Queen of Spain is not likely, after all, to marry any one; more im- 
perative causes than those appertaining to the state forbid it. 
The Hippodrome continues to attract all Paris, and deservedly 80; for the 
performances are quite novel—and many of them very exciting. Bets are 
made as on a race-course. Itis the grandest kind of amusement that has 
been attempted since the days of Ancient Rome; and should it take a mere 
appropriate and permanent form, a building will be erected to replace the 
9 provisionary one, which has the fault of being too much like a racing 
stan 
The unfortunate affair which has obscured the fame of our most brilliant 
poet has been so far settled that the lady has been set at large, and in due 
course will be legally separated from her husband, de corps et biens ; di- 
vorce, literally s ing, is no longer admitted in this country. Pitiless 
tongues say thatthe painter so celebrated for his talents of caricaturing, never 
made a better Charge than when he delivered his wife and her lover into 
the hands of the police, in the Allée des Veuves. 
The roubles of Russia have sedaced one of the most intelligent and grace 
fal actresses from the Theatre Frangais—Madlle. Plessy quits Paris for St 
Petersburgh, with a husband and an engagement of 45,000 francs per an- 
num. She marries Mousieur Arnaud, a republican—a singular destiny for 
a man of such opposite principles to th se professed in Russia. 
A new paper of immense dimevsions has just appeared, under the title of 
U' Epoque ; itis in the American fashion, and exceeds in size any of the En- 
glish papers. It is not expected to exist long. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
The lone heart cherishes a holy trust— 
It clings to Friendship, and believes it real. 
Why are thy promises, O life, but dust 7 
Why are thy purest feelings bat ideal? 
Bee how bright wavelets on the heaving sea 
Break, and are lost upon some unknown shore— 
Forgotter ere they well have ceased to be— 
Lost in their beauty, to be seen no more. 
Thus do thy Friendships live, and quickly fade— 
Thou all deceitful life, like waves at sea, 
Lost to the startled heart, whose joy they made, 
Ere the poor heart had dreamt that change could be; 
Leaving behind a silence chill, aud cold, 
Which word and glance may never break through mere. 
Give back, O life, the cherished friends of old, 
Qr with the waves, O heart, break upon memory’s shore. 
Lavinia Dick. 
—_@~———_ 


Sunwutary, 


The patriarch of the Russian army, Jeasand Jwan Saporochsky, died late- 
ly at Kerch, in the Crimea, at the age of 120 years. He was born in 1725, 
the year in which Peter the Great died ; he entered the Russian army in the 
reign of the Empreas Elizabeth, and served successively under Generals 
Ramianzoff, Potemkin, and Sawarrow. He was a prisoner in Turkey du- 
ring 18 years, and was delivered by the Duke of Richelieu. 

Pompxn.—Letters from Naples mention some recent discoveries of inter- 
est made in late excavations at Pompeii, particularly an extensive Nex ropo- 
lis. Beside one of the graves there 1s a seat, and over it is inscribed Clova- 
tixs, Dumvir and Tribuve of Pompeii. This isa family name hitherto un- 
known. Near it is a mowument of fine Grecian marble, richly eculptur 
ed. The ground where these discoveries have been made is the property 
of Signor Velucci, who pays 80 little regard to antiquities, that as soon us he 
heers of a grave being explorsd he orders it te be filled up with earth or 
rubbish. 

Curious 1¥ Trvz.—The following is literally translated from ‘ Le, Poli- 
tiqae Belge.’ The Commissioner Lau (Law 1), member of the Court of In- 
salve Debtors, has just finished his report on the dehts of Father Mathew, 
the temperance apostle, contracted in 1842. The debte recognised amount 
to 13,000. sterling, upon which a dividend of 4s. 9d is about to be paid.— 
The declared debts amounted to 27 060. sterling. Tha bankruptcy of 
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Movers Antiques.—Within the last five years between 60,000 and 
ae ‘ancient’ pictures have paid import duty at the London Custom 
ouse. 
Sir R. Peel, at bis late rent audits at Tamworth and Fazeley, returned 10 
per cent. to his tenants upon their reuts then due.—Lord W. de Broke re- 
ee 20 per cent., to his Staffordshire tenants at his audit on Monday 
ast. 
A newly invented musket has recently been tried at Potedam (Prussia) 
with perfect success. Jt will carry from 1000 to 1200 paces, and will fire 
seventeen times in a minute. 
Vinocg.—This strange bat interesting individual is now giving the Eng- 
lish public specimens of his extraordinary facility in disguising himself be- 
yond: all possibility of detection. He assumes several costumes, and de- 
stroys his individuality so thoroughly—betraying an infinite versatility of 
voice, gesture, and deportment—that the wonderful stories which are told 
of his captures by artifices and contrivances such as these need no longer 
be doubted. He is, in short, a consummate actor, and his personal dece 
tions rival anything of the kind that has yet been seen; possessing the <1 
ditional interest that they have been employed in moments of real peril. — 
They are thus invested with a curious air of bistorical truth. 
Literary Discovertrs.—Signor Vincenzo Devit, a distinguished profes- 
sor of the college of Padua, has, it is said, made a discovery of great inter- 
est in the field of classical literature. In an ancient manuscript in the li- 
brary of that establishment, he has fuund a set of unpublished maxims by 
Verro, the illustrious contemporary of Cwsar and Augustus, and friend and 
client of Cicero.—We may mention, too, on the faith of a letter from St. 
Petersburg, that Dr. Posselt, Professor of History at the University of Dor- 
pat, being in the capital, has discovered, among the archives of the empire, 
eleven autograph letters from Leibuitz to Peter the First. They are writ- 
ten some in Latin, and some in German,—are all relating to matters of sci- 
ence,—and seem to indicate the existence of a continuous correspondence 
between the illustrious philosopher and the great Czar. They are about to 
be published. 

Tur Duke pe Montrensi&r at Tunis.—The Duke de Montpensier was 
very well received by the Bey; a guard of honour was provided for him; 
fetes succeeded one another uninterruptedly from the date of his arrival (the 
20th) until his departure on the 25th. Ata visit paid by the Bey to bis Royal 
Highness, after the introductory ceremonies were over, the Tunisian Prince 
fastened to the button hole of the French Prince a decoration in diamonds 
exactly similar to that worn by the reigning family of Tunis. In the after- 
noon of the same day, the Bey sent a magnificent sabre, enriched with bril- 
liants, and three horses of the most approved breed, as presents to his Roy- 
al Highness. He took leave of the Bey at 8 o’clock in the evening of the 
25th, at the Goulette, and re-embarked on board the Gomer, for Constanti- 
nople—some sayNaples. The French station at Tunis is composed of a firet- 
rate ship, a brig, and two steamers, under the command of Captain Duny- 
can, of the Neptuve.— Correspondent of the Morning Post. 

The King of Wurtemburg had a narrow escape on the 5th inst. Whilst at 
Ludivingsburgh, seeing some ae with a newly invenied cannon 
ball, one of the projectiles burst close to his Majesty, but, apenas the 
pieces took a contrary direction. An officer and some men were slightly 
wounded, 

A Veteran Diptomatist.—M. Poussielgue, who was Administrateur- 
General of the French army during the expedition to Egypt, and Plenipo- 
tentiary of General Kleber with General Desaix for the conclusion of the 
treaty of El-Arich, on the 24th of January, 1800, has just died at Pisa, at the 
age of 83 years. 

The young Grand Duke of Russia continues to be féted at Constantinople. 
It is observed that he appears peculiarly anxious to gain favour with the 
Greek population. The Sultan has received the young prince with a fa- 
mniliarity that sets all Turkish court etiquette at defiance. 

The King and Queen of Prussia, who at present are residing at the Palace 
of Sans Souci, leave that Royal residence on the 27th inst., for the Rhine, 
and there await the arrival of the Queen of England, and Prince Albert. 
The King of the Belgians, it is stated, is one of the Royal personages who 
intends to proceed to the Palace Stolzenfels during the stay of their Prussian 
Majesties. The Palace now in course of preparauon near Cologne, for the 
reception of the Queen of England and Prince Albert, has experienced vari- 
ous destinies. Jn its origin it was the residence of an ecclesiastical elector ; 
after which, during the French revolution, it belonged, firstly to the Legion 
of Honour, and then to Marshal Davourst, Prince of Eckmubl, and now itis 
one of the Royal abodes of the King of Prussia. 

Turee Sisters Magriep 10 THree CLercyMen at Ong Time.—On tho 
9th instant, at St. Mary’s Church, Swansea, by the Rev. David Griffiths, 
officiating minister, the Rev. George Robinson Thomas, of Charlinch, Somer- 
se'shire, to Miss Agnes Nottidge, of Brighton ; also, at the same time and 
place, by the Rev. D. Griffiths, the Rev. Lewis Price, of Preston, Dersetshire, 
to Miss Harriet Nottidge, of Brighton; also, at the same time and place, by 
the Rev. D Griffiths, the Rev. William Cobbe, of Bridgewater, to Miss Clara 
Nottidge, of Brighton. The brides, who are three sisters, wore very 
strange and peculiar dresses for such an occasion. Each had on a white hat 
and a black veil. They are followers of a certain fanatic, who pretends to 
have received some worderful testimony from the Almighty, and predicts 
that thé end of the world is at hand. He is now in Swansea, and is, or rather 
has been, a clergyman of the Established Church.— The Welshman 
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BP RCATION.—REN- R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMM2@RCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has bern spar- 
ed to reniler it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city, and Mr, 
Huddart has much satistaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an instite- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested — 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are — by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be epess in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on A oe mee to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year willcommence on the Ist of September, af& 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. f 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. . : 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $P 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. jy 12 3m. 

UUSE-KEBK VYING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock, 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufacto- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with 
Buyerscan save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the largest 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
uality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ expe: ience. There may be found 
able Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and Copper Goods, Fire lrons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Pilanished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 

a2 J. B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors trom William st. 

$$$ nt 


PARKER TWOUSE, 
New-Bedtord 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. 
Lg OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPOKRIUM.—NEW GOUOUDS JUST RECEIVED. 
The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at une establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britax 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &. : 
Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
e an experienced hand. 
Pe as Gee . WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
al 19 4m 46 Maiden-Lane. — 
. URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dix 
NV coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiar 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to toe peenens season, and 
recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Goat, friitat on of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly set 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe aud easily administered to the most dclicate = 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sick uces extant. ib 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated y 
the actual signature of the Inventor ee we ne a grece ink. ia 
Sok all respects » uggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor's en 
Sold by all respectable Diugg Tt. CHAPMAN, 7 Polite aap cuits. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and generes 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any perto 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. ad 
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AO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and te 
T wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property an 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, will be let bw a 
moderate rent, tor a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists O! up 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cult 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stone and frame we let ile 
tory, adapted tor tour com ete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills hyo 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other — 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, an(faffords upwards of twenty ; 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store. For pa! ete are 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, ke., 12 Wellington Builawet 

oronto. ty ae » 
[0 BRICKMAKERS AND DEALERS IN BRICK —Vbe wie: suv oho onrth 

piece of ground at Hastings, Westchester county, fronting the North river, | «tery by 
of which would make very good Brick, would make some satisiactory Te, 
way of lease or part interest or sale with a practical respectable man. A il'th » @rinten, 
out a dock attaches to the ground. Sloops can run to Hastings generally a = 
and this would be the nearest point from which brick is brovght to this ey ew York, 








Father Mathew arises from the cost of hiring Covent Gardew Theatre! 


Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall street, 
jy 
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For Agricultural Department see page 391. 


Kuaperial Parlianent. 


PENINSULAR MEDALS. 
House of Lords, July 21. 

The Duke of RICHMOND presented the petition of which he had given 
notice from the veteran officers who had served in the Peninsula, + ype 
that their lordships would recommend her Majesty to confer on t phn 
decoration in reward of their services. After reading the — of the pe- 
tition, the noble duke proceeded to observe that it woul be or 
for him to remind their lordships at any length of the deep we enge! whic 
the occupation of the Peninsula exerc in bringing about the ultimate 

ification of the worldatlarge. Many of their lordships doubtless remem- 
Col the period when, night after night, the walls of Parliament veges 
with the melancholy forebodings, that the British army, before long, wou rn 
have to fly to their ships for retuge, and perhaps, return to their native lan 
disgrac and humbled. Thanks, however, to the great abilities and trans- 
cendant talents of his noble friend, (the Duke of Wellington, ) that national 
calamity was prevented, and the Peninsula was not only retained, but my 
flag of England was placed on the soil of France. Every one, he believed, 
would admit the claims of those brave men by whose efforts these results 
were achieved. They did their duty, not in one short campaign, but in a 
war extending over several years, and in which it should never be forgotten 
they were opposed by the veteran legions of Napoleon. He knew ~ 
whatever might happen the British soldier would always do his duty, feel- 
ing that on his own personal exertions depended the fate of the day ; but he 
asked this honour for them as a simple act of justice. He did not urge the 
delay which had taken place in paying a tribute to the services of these brave 
officers 48 a matter of 4 seu against the noble duke, towards whom he must 
ever entertain the strongest attachment, or to any other party. Neither did 
he complain because medals had been granted to those who had conquered 
at Waterloo, who had distinguished themselves in India or in China; but he 
asked why these veterans covered with wounds were not to be put on the 
same footing as their more fortunate brethren in arms? He felt it a high 
personal compliment to himself that this petition should have been intrusted 
to his hands, by men whom he had known in early life, for whom he enter- 
tained the warmest feelings of friendship, and for whose heroic deeds he felt 
the most sincere admiration. The noble duke concluded by moving that an 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her Majesty would 
be graciously pleased to bestow a decoration on the officers who had served 
in the Peninsula. My é 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said—My lords, the petitioners do me just- 
ice in stating that] have never mention the war in the Peninsula without 
bestowing p aise on their conduct. But, my lords, it gives me the greatest 
concern to feel myself under the necessity of submitting to your lordships 
that your lordships cannot regularly, accordingly to your usual practice, in- 
terfere in a question of this description. My lords, some years have elapsed 
since these same petitioners made an application to me on the same subject 
as that now brought under your notice I stated to them the relation in 
which I had stood towards themselves, and the relation in which I had stood 
towards the government during a considerable number of years. I stated 
to them that it had been my duty for several years to report their condact, 
whether as an army, as a division of an army, as a brigade, as a regiment, or 
as individuals belonging to an army, to the government of their Sovereign; 
but that the rewards of the army were matters to which I could make no 
referonce; that those were questions for the Sovereign and her advisers, 
and that on these points [ never presumed to interfere in any manner, except 
when called upon by the Sovereign to recommend persons for honourable 
distinction. My lords, 1 then recommended those gentlemen to make their 
representations to their Sovereign by the proper channel. I have inquired, 
since I received notice from the noble lord that be intended to present this 
petition, whether such application was ever made ; but I find no account of 
any such application having been made; I have heard indeed that a similar 
petition was presented by an hon. gentleman in another place, but allow 
me to submit to your lordships, that the proper course for these petitioners 

to adopt is, to present their petition to the Sovereign, and not to come to 
parliament in order to solicit its interference in that which is strictly and ex- 
clusively the prerogative of the Crown. My lords, I have invariably, and I 
believe in a satisfactory manner—at least | never heard any complaint on 
the subject—reported the services of the army, aud of the individuals com- 
posing it, to the Sovereign, and L have repeatedly received orders to recom- 
mend office s for distinction and promouon, not only from the Sovereign of 
this country, but from the allies of that Sovereign. But, my lords, in no case 
whatever have J ever interfered in any grant of any bonour until called on 
to give my recommendation and opinion upon the subject. Now, my lords, 
it is perfectly true, as my noble friend the noble duke on the cross benches 
has stated, that marks of honour of a particular description have been con 
ferred upon other armies, which marks of honour have not been conferred 
on the army that served in the Peninsula, however meritorious their services. 
But, my lords, I beg to ask, have no marks of honour been conferred on those 
officers? My lords, I beg leave to say, that what my noble friend has stat- 
ed is perfectly true—that the service in the Peninsula was not an expedition ; 
it was a war carried on for several years—for six consecutive campaigns, 
and some of those winter campaigns. Nearly the whole of the Pritish army 
served in that war. Out of one hundred and odd regiments which formed 
our army at thal time, I think that more than sixty served in the Peninsular 
war. My lords, this and the other bouse of Parliament returned to that 
army their thanks on not less than 16 different occasions for different actions. 
I beg leave also to tell your lordships that new modes were discovered and 
adopted for distinguishing and rewarding the officers of thatarmy. Me 
dals were struck in commemoration of distinguished actions, and actions of 
gallantry performed in the Peninsula, op not less than 19 different occasions. 
My lords, a new mode of promotion was adapted for the first time in this 
army. 1 mean the issuing of special brevets tor extraordinary services. A 
vast number of officers were promoted by those special brevets, which 
were grauted for the first time to that very army whose services were said 
not to have been acknowledged. 

Subsequently to the war, various arrangements were made, in the benefit 
of which that army participated. 1 am speaking now of the infantry,cavalry, 
and artillery, nearly the whole of whom served in that army. I cannot 
claim the merit of being the author of these arrangements, for they originat- 
ed principally with his Royal Highness the Duke of York, who commanded 
the army iu chief up to the period of his death in the year 1826. After that 
year it was commanded for a considerable period by my noble friend, Lord 
Hill; and, therefore, my lords, | have little to say—I can have little to say 
—of myself with respect to al: that Tam about to state to your lordships as 
having beeu done for those gentlemen. 

In the first place various allswances were made to general officers. In 
the year 1826 leutenants serving on half pay, whose commissions dated prior 
to the year 1811, had the option of retiring on the unattached rank of captain 
on halt-pay. Iu the year 1834 for every three vacancies in the retired full and 
halt-pay, one promotion was granted in the ranks of captain, major, and lieu- 
ten it-colonei—all that being in favour of those officers. Again in the year 
1835, 20 lieateuaut-colouels, 20 majors, and 115 captains who had retired on 
half-pay, received full-pay. 

_Now my lords these are surely boons conferred by the public on those in- 
dividuals. Then, my lords, { beg you to remember that there are among 
your lordships not less than seven oflicers promoted to the peerage on ac- 
count of their own services, or the services of their fathers or grandfathers 
in this very army. Again | beg to state to my noble friend near me, that 
400 of the different classes of the Order of the Bath were conferred on the 
otters who served in the Peninsular war. Now, my lords, it is perfectly 
true that the late Sovereign was pleased to confer medals on the army that 
fought the battle of Waterloo, those medals having been bestowed on every 
individual who had been present on that occasion,—an honour which has 
never been conferred on any body of troops,and most particularly not on the 
army which served in the Peniusula, although they had fuught several im- 
portant battles, and although, most undoubtedly, their services were of a 
most important description, during the six years of warfare which they car 
ried on in the Peuinsula. But your lordships cannot have forgotten the ex- 
traordinary circumstances attendant upon that war, which after a struggle 
of a quarter of a centary was thev brought to a close. 

It Was vecessary in preparing for that final campaign to make the greatest 
Possible exertions, and accordiugly on ail sides, from the very commence- 

ment of these operations, which were then to be carried on, the greatest ex- 
€ruiot were made not only in this country alone, but throughout all the con- 
uuent of Kurope in preparation for that battle. That battle was then fought 
—and certainly at the moment there was every reason to believe that there 
was an eud to all the operations of the war. That belief was well founded, 
and from that time vo this time nota single shot has been fired in Europe 
which was at all referable to the transactions or operation of that former war 





(hear), 

Under all the circumstances of that period it was very natural that the 
£0vernment of this country should be Dalles of testifying its approbation 
ot the conduct of the army on that occasion, and it certainly is true that a 
}8€ Sovereign of this country and the government of the time did think pro- 
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‘T AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


per to order medals to be struck commemorative of mon! Sop battle, and 
that they should be distributed among the army engaged in that conflict 
which had so important a result, and that the officers and soldiers of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces should wear the same on their shoulders, in accordance with 
his Majesty’s directions. Lately, however, this distinction, which had gene- 
rally been confined tu very particular cases has been extended to one or 











of this country frequently encouraged by the votes of the thanks of parlia- 
ment? All he asked fur these petiionecs was that they might nelle oniee 
little badge to show that they had been engaged in that | & ous but hon- 
ourable enterprise. As to any difficult which it was alleged might exist 
with respect to finding out those who had just claims to the distinction, 
there were records of every arrangement of the Peninsular war in the War 


two other occasions. 


spirit of the army should be maintained and its oe revived | end my 
noble friend the noble earl near me (Earl of Ellenborqugh), in consequence 
of themanner in which the operationsof our army were carried on under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty, by which its credit was sustained, and the 
reputation and 
which has contributed so rouch to the honour and advantage of this country 
—my noble friend, I say, ther at the head of the government of India, con- 
sidered it proper in that case to follow the example of the battle of Water- 


our army that had fought in the north of India. It was a most important 
thing to mark the approbation of the government of the conduct of that army, 
and to take this step promptly in order to make those men feel that their ser- 
vices were apetetel of, and that confidence was felt in their conduct and 
valour, which it was so essential to encourage and establish. My nobla 
friend had the power, in the situation he the occupied, to order the striking 
off of these medals himself; but nevertheless he required the consent of 
her Majesty’s government at home to the matter; he required its sanction 
to what he suggested, in order that those who received those medals as a 
mark of honour should be made known in this country; in order that those 
testimonials of merit which the noble earl conferred upon them should be 
acknowledged here. Her Majesty was pleased to afford her approbation to 
the measure suggested and adopfed by the noble earl. That is the history 
of the grant of the medal upon that occasion—it was given for a service that 
was calculated to restore the confidence of our army in that country, and 
give peace to India. 

There is another instance, too, of the striking of a medal to which I shall 
briefly revert, and the occasion of which stands upon clear and distinct 
grounds, exclusive of any former precedent that might be alleged in this re- 
spect, and which forms an exception to the general rule supposed to regulate 
these matters. I think a very tew words will be sufficient to satisfy your 
lordships that the granting of a medal in this case was justified by the facts 
and the circumstances connected with it—I mean the case of the late Chi- 
nese wa (hear). 1 had recently, as well as formerly, occasiou to draw your 
lordships’ attention to the extraordinary operations and services performed 
inthat war. There were both fleets and armies engaged in those operations. 
Both land and naval forces were engaged, for the sake of perfect co-opera- 
tion, in a variety ef services. They were engaged in the blockading of no 
less than 45 harbours and rivers, attacking and carrying on operations against 
fortified places, forts, and other different descriptions of warfare, such like as 
troops by sea and land were scarcely ever engaged in befure. It is quite 
different from a campaign where an army had cannon in the field, and were 
carrying everything before them. 

We all recollect, at least such of your lordships as do know anything of 

campaigns or military tactics, the peculiar and novel, as well as extremely 
diflicult nature of the operations of this war which we carried on in China. 
We all know the risks and dangers that were run by the men engaged in that 
war, and how both officers and men overcame all the obstacles they met 
with And I may add of these operations that they were carried on by 
British troops from the establishments of all the various governments of 
India; notwithstanding all the prejudices of education and the difficulty of 
prevailing on these men to embark from their native soil, these men joined 
with her Majesty’s troops in undertaking ali those duties and hardships, and 
in a very short time, by the united efforts of all those engaged, this war was 
termivated. The war was brought toa speedy and successful end, and a 
peace satisfactory to all parties, and one which { hope will be permanent, as 
well as a bond of friendship between both parties, was establishe | between 
this country and the great empire of China. And for these services her 
Majesty’s government thought proper to order a medal to be struck and 
distributed to all the men of all nations engaged in these great operations, to 
every individual in any way concerned in them. This was another of the 
exceptions to the general rule, usually acted on, and supposed to be fur- 
nished by the precedents in such cases. Now with respect to the army 
serving in the Peniusula, I do not mean to say that it received any of those 
honours, but [ do say it has been highly distinguished, its conduct has beeu 
rewarded, and its services considered on every occasion on which it was 
possible to acknowledge them, and promote the parties engaged in it. 1 
will beg your lordships, however, to recollect, that this army in the Peninu- 
sulajs nog the only one which has fought weil for their country. You must 
not dotget the services ofthe army in Egypt, nor that which fought in Cala- 
bria. You must not forget the fleet (hear, hear). 
a medal being struck or expected for any naval service? (hear.) And yet 
the navy has achieved some of the greatest victories ever won by this coun- 
try. You must forget there was sucha day as the Istof June (hear). You 
should not lose sight of the battle of Cape St. Vincent. You must not forget 
the battle of the Nile (hear). But yet did any body ever hear of a general 
medal being struck off to be worn by all the men engaged in these services ? 
(hear ) Surely, if the Peninsular army is to have a graut of a medal upon 
an address to her Majesty from your lordships, it is impossible that such im. 
portant and meritorious services as these should be overlooked. There is 
another point, too, in favour of the claims of the navy to a similar distribu- 
tion. This was, it was engaged for so loug a time during the late war in 
what I might call these hard and long winter campaigns, when it was block- 
ading the ports of France. There was the navy taken up in the Bay of 
Biscay month after month, week after week, aud night after night, and that, 
too, from year to year. 
Now, my lords, was not this service on which the seamen of her Majesty’s 
ships of war were engaged, so lung and so arduously, of as much importance, 
and deserving of as much distinction, as this six years’ land campaign, to 
which allusion has been so often made this evening? It you take this step 
for the service on shore, you certaiuly would be called upon to do some- 
thing of a similar kind for the service on sea. But it would be perfectly 
impossible to carry out a general distribution of medals amongst those for 
whom it is now sought to be done, unless you extend the measure to giving 
them also to every man who served in the whole of the war caused by the 
French revolution, as well as those who served in the Peniusula. (hear, 
hear). 

The Marquis of LONDONDERRY said the noble duke had, in part of his 
address, alluded to the inferior officers serving in the Peninsula not being 
decorated ; and he had presented a petition from those parties Now, for 
his part, he regretted very much that any British officers, of any description, 
should have thought proper to come with a petition te parliament for any 
rewards or any honours for services rendered. He considered it was an- 
worthy of British «fficers to do so, or to ask the legislature to interfere with 
the undoubted prerogative of the Crown in bestowing those rewards where 
it thought fit. 

If the noble duke had availed himself of the experience of the other 
house, he migh’ remember an occasion when a petition similar to the pre- 
sent had been refused tobe received. He had never seen the petition the 
noble duke presented until that night, he did not know who the parties 
were, bat he considered they had acted not at all advisedly in the course 
they had pursued; and he considered the language of their petition, to 
which be briefly referred, was inconsistent with itselt, as well as with their 
position. For his part, such alengtb of time had now elapsed since the 
Peninsular war, he conceived it would be next to an unpossibility to estab- 
lish justly the claims of such individuals as might allege their right to such 
areward. The noble duke who had just set down bad shown very clearly 
the inex pediency of having recourse to such astep as suviking medals for 
the men in the Peniusalar war. Such amatter also should be the declara- 
tion of the will of the Sovereign, not the suggestion of parliament. He 
agreed with the noble duke that this question was very different, in the case 
now put, from what it became with respect tothe Indiav army and Chinese 
expedition. He regretted that British officers, on presenting such a petition 
as that to parliament, shonld have adopted a course which be considered 
uuworthy of their rank as British officers, and he regretted especially that 
the noble duke, himself an officer who had seen service, should have been 
the party to present that petition to the house. 

The Duke of RICHMOND, in reply, observed that the noble marqnis 
bad taken it upon himself to lecture him, because he had thougit proper to 
present a petition to parliament. The noble marquis had also thonght pro- 
per to direct his attention to something that had occurred ia the other house 
of parliament. He would be glad to know how it happened the noble 
marguis conceived it likely that he (the Duke of Richmoud) should be chang 
ed in bis opinions, or deviate from what he conceived the line of bis daty 
by anything that occurred in the other house of parliament. He had cou- 
ceived it to be his duty to present that petition in belalf of those who had 
fought and bled for their country, in a service, wo, in which he happened to 
have been associated with them. The noble marquis said the course pur- 





sued in this respect was unconstitutional ; but were not the army aud navy 


Certain events which occurred in India made it of the utmost importance 
to the very tenure and existence of British sovereignty in India that the 


onour which it always enjoyed were upheld to an extent 


loo, and ordered a medal to be struck and distributed to every individual of 


But do we ever hear of 


Office, to which reference could at once be made in order to ascertain the 
justice of any such claim. What he complained of was, that the rewards 
and distinctions for this service had been confined to the supenor officers ; 
while the captains, lieutenants, eusigns, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates, were left unnoticed and unrewarded. All he asked tor those was 
some little distinction to show they had been there. He could not agree 
with the noble uis that the officershad at all lowered themselves b 
titioning their lordships in the present instance. It was all very well Rr 
those who were nat | decorated to say that they would not give medals 
to the subalterns who had fought under them. but he should like to know 
what they could have done without the aid of that class of officers. He 
contended that the course which he had adopted was not an unconstitution- 
al course, and he could assure the noble marqnis that he would not take 
warning from the other house upon avy question, unless when he thought 
their warning more judicious than that to which the noble marquis had allu- 
ded. Headmitted that medals had been given for Waterloo. The worst of ° 
it was, that medals had been given toa portion of the army who did not 
hear of the battle until some hours after it was over. But on that occasion 
the subalterns obtained two years’ service. The noble ‘duke had referred 
to the m-dals given to the army in India in order to revive the spirit of the 
troops after the disaster alluded to by the noble duke. It did not appear 
to him to be advisable to say to troops‘ Only experience a disaster, and me- 
dals will be given you to revive your spirits.’ He felt certain that eve 
one of the petitioners would wish to see medals given to those who had 
fought in Egypt. His opinion was, that whenever the thanks of parliament 
were given to an army, every non-commissioned officer and private should 
have a record to show that he was present at the operatton for which the 
thanks were given; that would get rid of every difficulty. Having been 
selected by his late conpanions in arms to present their petition, he felt he 
_ done nothing but his duty in bringing the question before their lord- 
ships. 

The subject was then dropped. 


House of Commons, July 24. 
SLAVE TRADE (BRAZIL) BILL. 

Sir R. PEEL moved the order of the day for the house going into com- 
mittee on this bill. 
Mr. M. GIBSON said that feeling that this measure was one of the great- 
est importauce, as bearing upon the interests and safety of her Majesty’s 
subjects in Brazil and other parts of the world, he had felt it his duty on a 
former occasion to move for copies of the correspondence which bad passed 
between ber Majesty’s government and the government of Brazil, with re- 
ference to the subject. He had attentively perused the correspondence 
which was luid on the table in consequence, and had come to the conclu- 
sion that there were other important matters of which the house ought to 
be in possession, before gentlemen could be enabled to judge whether it 
was right and proper for them to part cipate in the responsibility of com- 
menciug hostilities—for that was not too strongja phrase—with the Brazilian 
government. For what was the nature of the bill? It called upon parlia- 
ment to give to her Majesty’s government power to exercise acts of hostility 
towards the subjects of Brazil, which must be viewed by them iu a light, 
he thought which was calculated to lead to retaliation and resentment on 
their part, and to occasion serious difficulty and embarrassment in our com- 
merce with Brazil The bill would euable her Majesty’s cruisers to seize 
any Brazilian vessels which might be suspected to be engaged in the slave 
trade. It would enable her Majesty’s Secretary of State to issue letters of 
marque authorising avy person to whom they were directed to seize such 
vessels, if they believed them to be engaged in the slave trade. This would 
iead to the seizure of papers and other matters which would tend to involve 
us in differences with Brazil. The state of our relations with Brazil was 
this: —We hadasiave trade convention with that empire, a portion of which 
had expired. There were, in that portion so expired, stipulations giving to 
England and Brazil a matual right of search, and aright to appoint mixed 
commission courts to adjudicate upon vessels so seized. But all these stipu- 
lations bad legally and completely expired, and Brazil was not bound by 
them any more thay England Bat it was said that beyond these especial 
stipulations there existed a general aud solemn obligation, on the part of 
the Brazilian government (under the first clause of the treaty of 1823), to 
abolish the slave trade—that at ‘hat clause the Brazilian governmen declar- 
ed that the ca rying on the slave trade by any of its subjects should be held 
to be piracy. But thelt came the qaestion, whether there was a justifica- 
tion ou the partof that house for giving to her Majesty's government pow- 
er to carry out the obligations imposed by that clause. It was said that the 
time was now come when it the Brazilians would not abolish the slave trade, 
we ought to abolish it for them; but be had the highest authovity for saying 
that the granting such powers to the executive was not consistent with the 
usual custom iv our dealing with foreign powers. When a bill similar to 
the present was introduced and passed through that house by the noble vis- 
count, the member for Tiverton, the Duke of Wellington and the present 
Lord Chancellor of Englaud protested against it because the object of the 
bill was to authorise officers of the Crown to exercise acts of hostility against 
Portagal—not being founded upon adeclaration from the Sovereign or a 
message to that house in the usual way, communicating the necessity of such 
a proceeding. There was a secoud protest to tue same effect. But it might 
be said that these protests applied to principles which were not contained 
in the bill now before the buuse. He had been informed, however, upon 
the highest authority, that the vill relative to Portagal was similar in all its 
material enactments to that measure. When this country, by act of parlia- 
ment, constituted the slave trade to be piracy. in accordance with the trea- 
ties of foreign uations, there was express provision in the act that British 
subjects captured whilst engaged in the traffic should be tried only by Bri- 
tish tribuuals. ‘The act gave no power whatever to auy foreign tribunal to 
adjudicate on the life or liberty of any of her Majesty’s subjects. This ap- 
peared to show that the treaty was iutended to be carried into effect by 
the laws of the respective countries. Wheu a foreign country entered into 
a treaty with this country—if there were a determination exhibited to elude 
or evade all fair endeavours to accomplish the treaty—if there were a dis- 
position to practice upon England, wad guistoal her as to the course that had 
been taken in the accomplishment of the treaty —then he admitted that we 
had a rightto take some mode of increasing the obligations to perform that 
treaty. But in the case of Brazil, we ought to consider that the executive 
government of that country could no more do what they pleased in refereuce 
to such a question as slavery or the slave trade thau the righthon, gentleman 
at the head of the executive goverument had it in his power to act in refer- 
ence to the corn law, for instance, or avy other qtestiva Which a powerful 
interested party was bauded together to support. He (Mr. Gibson) was as 
much opposed to the slave trade as any man could possibly be, but he did 
not thiuk that the present policy of the British goverument was calculated 
t» bring into operation the only power that could etfectually extiaguish the 
slave trade—namely, a public opiniou which was unfavourable to its contin- 
vance. But had the Brazilians done nothing? Had they passed no laws 
to put down the traffic in accordauce with the treaty of 1326? Had they 
sown no disposition to negotiate? Had they made no concessions? Why 
they had dove as much as other countries which were similariy situated. 
He knew thatin Angust, 1841, whilst negotiations were pending, the Brazil- 
ian government subinitted to the English government a distuct proposal 
for putting down the slave trade. The goverument were proceeding to con- 
sider the proposal, when saddenly, in the year 1842, a notification was _re- 
ceived from the Brazilian minister, which gave a peremptory refusal to pro- 
ceed farther at that time with those negotiaions. Let the hoase recollect, 
however, at what period that was. Lt was the period when her Majesty’s 
governmont first announced to that conntry that they meaut to pursue a hos- 
tile commercial policy ; that they meaut tw place the staple produce of Bra- 
zil auder a species of bin aadexclusiom, Itwas at the period wh mthcy 
sentout Mr Ellice with instructions which had never yet beea produc 1. 
and he (Mr. G.) coateaded that ths instructious which Mr. Lilice received 
wereessatial elements, which it was oa scesaary the house should be in pos- 
session of, in order to be enabled toform an opinion whether the present 
hill was a jast aad proper moasure or not. The a *g tiation which Mr. 
Ellice was eazaged ta hid come toa conclasioa, an! no public in eres: could 
be affected by the production of the correspoudence aud instructious; there- 
fore, previous to calling upon the house to jastify him in th» course be bad 
idopted, and to share 1n his responsibility for those acts of hostility against 
Brazil, the right hon. baronet the First Lord of th: treasury was bonad to 
convince the house that his owa policy was not the policy which brought 
about the disagreeable and unfortunate necessity for having recourse to 
these extreme measures, He was bound tw show thal, by a revision of that 
policy, behad endeavoured to induce the Brazi!s to enter into a fuiendly co- 
operation with us for the suppression of the slave trade, before he could 
call upon the house to give their assent to acts which would be nothing short 
of adeclaration of war. 
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our position at this moment, with reference to our manufac- 
Pn: youond = with Brazil? The Brazilian government said, ‘ We 
will put a discriminating duty on your manufactures of 20 or 30 per cen 
We will single out British for an exclusively nigh duty ; and we will 
continue to do so until En d gives up her policy im reference to sugar, 
and admits the sugars of Brazil on the terms of the most favoured nation.’ 
What he called upon the right hon. baronet to show was, that it was not his 


- 


own policy that had brought Lord Aberdeen to the disagreeable necessity | dresses, and after the treaty of 1817, he had permitted that state of things to 
in which he himself had admitted he was pare—pemely, that of carrying | arise which would arise unless they gave the vice-admiralty courts jurisdic- 


out the clauses of the treaty of 1826 in that hostile spirit. Let them suppose 


the effect produced thereby to be the confiscation of the preperty, and en- | power should be expressly given to the Crown to issue orders, and enable 


dangering of the persons of British subjects. Had they considered such 


consequences of the present bill? Lord Aberdeen had informed them some | and after some difficulties with respect to the first bill, the House of Lords 


time ago that a treaty had, no doubt, been included with Brazil, and that 
British property was at that moment safe in that country in consequence. 
No such news had come by the last mail. But it appeared that no such 
treaty had been concluded. How long, then, were they to let property be 


jeopardised in order that certain views of a small section of the anti-slavery | a law prohibiting that trade—to give us a right of search, and to do various 
party might be carried out? He could tell them that the great body of that | acts which she had not done. She had entered into various stipulations 


party disapproved of their measures, and he would remind them that me- 
morials had 


of the house on the measure. 
Sir R. PEEL said he would as shortly as he could, state to the house the 


object of that bill which had been sent down from the House of Lords, and | tugal justified the Crown, first,in making an urgent diplomatic remonstrance, 
which he now proposed to be considered in committee. There was an in- | and failing that, toenter into a war to aes her to keep her engagemeats 


ternational engagement between Brazil and this country with respect to the 
slave trade, which rested upon that convention which had been concluded 
between the two countries in the year 1326. By the first article of that 
convention it had been provided that it should not, from a tlme therein 


named, be lawtul tor a subject vf the Emperor of Srazil to be concerned in| federis. This present act was one expressly providing that the carrying on 


the carrying on of the African slave trade under any pretext or in any man- 
ner whatever; and that the carrying on of such trade after that period by 
any person subject to his Imperial Majesty, should be deemed to be, and 
treated as the crime of piracy. A Brazilian subject, then, was not merely 
by the municipal law of his own country subject to the penalties of piracy, 
but there wasa solemn engagement entered into between Brazil and this 
country, by which the offence of carrying on the slave trade on the part of a 
Brazilian subject was made piracy. Shortly after that convention had been 
entered into, there was another conventivn also entered into, adopted from 
one existing between Portugal and this country, which had for its object 
the determining upon mutual arrangements between the two countries, about 
the mode m whiek effect might be given to their object. A mutual right 
of search was given in the case of Brazilian and English ships ; courts of 
mixed commission were appointed for the purpose of determining offences 
at variance with the existing engagements, and Brazil had the power to ter- 
minate that subsidiary convention in the month of March, 1842, its dura- 
tion having been limited, at the discretion of either party, to a period of 15 
years from the year of its adoption. Brazil had thought fit to give notice to 
terminate that subsidiary convention, and the government of this country 
had felt it to be its duty to acquiesce in the right of Brazil and its discretion 
to terminate thatconvention. What, then, remained in force? ‘The original 
article of the treaty of 1826, and the object of the present measure was to 
ive effect to the stipulations of that treaty. The hon. gentleman had said 
Sat there were imputations thrown out against our integrity and good faith. 
No doubt there were such imputations thrown out from interested motives, 
and there wasa desire to depreciate the character and paralyse the exertions 
et this country for the suppression of the slave trade; but he thought the 
sacrifices this country had made for the mitigation of the evils of the slave 
trade, for the termination of the status of slavery, might enable the country 
safely to despise all such unjust suspicions. The question was, whether or 
no we had a right, under the convention, to take upon ourselves the burden 
of carrying out that convention. He did noi deny to the honourable gentle- 
man that her Majesty’s government proposed this measure with regret and 
with relactance, and that it would be infinitely more satisfactory to them 
if Brazil had consented to enter into a new engagement, and substitute it for 
the engagement of 1817, and if there were voluntary concert and co-opera- 
tion with us for the suppression of the slave trade by Brazil itself. He had 
laid on the table of the house the correspondence which had passed on the 
subject, and he would leave it to the house to consider whether any effort on 
the part of her Majesty’s government, during the last 10 years, had been 
omitted in order to induce the Brazilian government, of its own will, to 
enter into friendly concert with us on the matter. The house would see 
that from time to time—not recently—not during the period his noble friend 
had been Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, but the period the noble 
lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) held office—repeated exhortations had been 
addressed to the Brazilian government for the purpose of inducing them to 
enter into amicable concert with us, and enable us to search Brazilian ves- 
sels, and punish the crime of the slave trade, as authorised so to do by the 
act of free-will of the Brazilian govornment. But those exhortations had 
had no effect, and our efforts had failed. The Brazilian government had 
from time to time distinctly intimated to the government of this country that 
the views they entertained on the subject were entirely at variance with 
ours, and that from them we could have no expectation of assistance or co- 
eperation in suppressing the slave trade. . 

Then the question was, shonld we altogether abandon our exertions and 
declare the convention of 1826 of no effect; and should we, notwithstanding 
that international engagement between Brazil and this country, permit Bra- 
zilian subjects and ships to carry on the African slave trade without any in- 
dependent effort on our own part to suppress the trade? In the first place, 
he said, Brazil had herself admitted that this country, under the convention 
of 1826, has the right, by her own authority, to suppress the slave trade car- 
ried on by Brazilian subjects. The hon. gentleman would observe, in the 
correspondence which had taken place, in the note which the Brazilian gov- 
ernment had addressed at an early — subsequent to the conventien of 
1817, that Brazil expressly admitted, under the convention of 1826, the right 
of this country to interfere for the suppzession of the slave trade. He 
would find in page 7 of the printed papers, a document issued by the Bra- 
zilian government that it was stated that they had received from the British 

minister an assurance that Brazilian vessels employed in the African slave 
trade, which could prove they left the coast of Africa before March 1830, 
should be at liberty to prosecute their voyages directly from Africa without 
inquiry or liability of being treated as British according to the convention. 
The hon. gentleman again would find that the Brazilian Secretary of State 
had relied for the suppression of the slave trade upon the articles of the con: 
veution of 1826—as a proof that that trade was totally forbidden to Brazilian 
subjects, and that it was made piracy. When the Brazilian Secretary of State 
said that by law the slave trade nad been abolished—that the offence had 
been constituted piracy—he was not speaking of the municipal laws passed 
by Brazil, but of the effects of the convention signed between the two coun. 
tries. Effortshad been made to put an end to the mixed commissioun—ob- 
jections had been made by the Brazilian goverument to it; but in making 
those efforts to put an end to the mixed commission, the Brazilian minister 
had argued that its continuance was unnecessary, because under the conven. 
tion with England there was a power on the part of the two governments to 
suppress the slave trade by making the offence cognisable by their own res~ 
tive judicial tribunals. There was then a distinct admission on the part 

of Brazil that he had aright to consider the offence as piracy virtually by the 
laws of thatcountry. The hon. gentleman said he would not share in the 
responsibility of her Majesty'sgovernment in bringing forward this measure 
Now what was the effect of that measure? The Crown had the power to 
direct the detention of Brazilian vessels. Her Majesty’s government had 
not acted in this matter without the fullest deliberation. The impression 
of the noble lord was that an act of parliament would be necessary to give 
effectto the eonvention of 1826, and the noblelordhad inquired of him, when 
it was his intention to bring in an act of parliament for the purpose of giving 
it effect? It was true, that they had not proceeded without due delibera. 
tion—that they had approached the subject with caution and reluctance, and 
that they were anxious too that Brazil should take the course which Spain 
had in 1835, and which Portugal had in 1842, and by mutual regulations 
enable them to effect the object they had in view; but all they did by the 
present act was not to give the Crown the power of issuing orders for deten- 
tion, for though they thought the Crown had that power already, and they 
were prepared to take upon themselves the responsihility of issuing those 
orders. But at present the vice admiralty courts were prohibited from ta. 
king cognisance of those offences, and it was necessary to provide in this 
case, as in the case ot Portugal, that the Vice admiralty courts should have 
jurisdiction to adjudicate with respect to vessels carrying on the slave trade, 
which they would not have without the intervention of aspecial law. The 
hon. gentleman told them to issue orders for which they woul be responsible, 
and to trust hereafter in an act of indemnity. He (Sir R. Peel) thought it 
referable to ask from parliament the power to adjudicate, rather than to 
issue orders and then leave it to be decided whether there was any jurisdic 
tion competent to adjudicate. ’ 
ft The honourable gentleman had referred to a protest which had been en- 
tered into by his noble friend in the year 1839, with reference to a bill pro 


posed by the noble lord, for ——- the British government to detain Por-| nor of Surinam did not indeed go so fac as the Governor ot Cuba, in sending 


d above what duty we place on the production of other countries. -_ 


been addressed to the government deprecating armed interfer- | of parliament for the purpose of enabling the government to compel her to 
ence. For his own part bis course was clear, and he should take the sense fulfil her engagements. With Portugal, the case was a casus belli. The 
objection of his noble friend was, that parliament assuming the authority 
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seen unavailing attempts made to prevail on Portugal to fulfil the stipulations 
she had entered into after benefits received from this country; and every 
diplomatic effort haviug failed, he thought the noble lord justified in calling. 

liament for assistance. The house had from time to time present 
resses praying the Crown to exercise the law, and parliament had 
assured the Crown of its willingness to co-operate with legislative interfer- 
ences, Those addresses had been unanimously carried, and on the part of 
the Crown he should think he was wanting in his duty if, after those ad- 


tion.. But the noble lord had proposed, in the case of the Portuguese Act, 
the vice admiralty courts to exercise jurisdiction. At a subsequent period, 


acquiesced in the bill proposed by the noble lord. But the case of Brazil 
was very different from that of Portugal. In the case of the latter there was 
no such treaty as with Brazil. There was an engagement on the part of 
Portugal to co-operate with us in the suppression of the slave trade—to pass 


which she refused to perform, and the noble lord asked for the intervention 


which it was thought properly belonged to the Crown, the conduct of Por- 


with this country. Bat, by the protest of his noble friend, it weuld be seen 
that he protested because the constitution of the kingdom left to the Sover- 
eign, acting by the advice of her ministers, the decision upon all questions 
of peace and war. But, in this case, it was nota casus belli but a casus 


of the slave trade was an offence of piracy. but they did not by it seek to be 
able to declare war against Brazil, or adopt any hostile measure. ‘They 
were content, under the conviction, and beingadvised by the highest author- 
ities, including Sir W. Follet, whose name he could not mention without 
paying a tribute of respect to the memory of that distinguished man, after 
the tuilest consideration and communication with the Queen’s Advocate and 
other high authorities who had given them their opinion on the subject— 
under that convention, procuring the consent of Brazil to the suppression of 
the slave trade, they felt they were authorised in maintaining and exercising 
the right of search over Brazilian ships. The right hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded ;—The right now reverts tothe Crown of acting under the convention 
ot 1826, and supported by the advice | quoted, we teel it our duty to apply to 
parliament, and to ask them te give the admiraliy court the powers ccntain- 
ed in the bill. The hon. gentleman stated, that he depended upon my giving 
him all the papers I could, consistently with my sense of public duty. | 
propose to do so, and in the last communication with Brazil, he will see 
there is an expression of dee ~ regret that we feel compelled to propose this 
measure. e will see also :here isan assurance of the satisfaction with 
which we would propose to parliament the repeal of the measure if Brazil 
would take the course which Portugal took under the influence of the act 
of 1839, and enter into a treaty with us, not for the suppression of slavery 
or the slave trade,, but for the purpose of giving effect to the original 
engagement of 1826. We have waited long, but at last we are driven to 
interfere. With respect to the instructions to Mr, Ellis, I repeat that i 
du not feel it consistent with my duty to produce them. Negotiations, 
not for a tariff, but tor a commercial treaty, are still pending, and 1 cannot 
see that the success of those negotiations would be advanced by the produc- 
tion of those instructions, ‘The instructions [ have already produced are 
sufficient, | think, to prove my desire to afford all information in my power, 
[cannot produce more consistently with my sense of what is due to the 
public interest. 

Mr. HUTT said he believed if this bill passed, in the course of two years 
our commercial intercourse with Brazil would be extinguished. His own 
conviction was that, instead of diminishing the slave trade, this bill woud 
only force it into other channels ; and he regretted that, in attempting to do 
this, theyshould sacrifice some of the best interests of the country, and incur 
the risk ofa war, which on every consideration it was desirable should be 
avoided (hear, hear). 

Lord PALMERSTON said hewas prepared to give his support to the bill 
under consideration. The right hon, baronet reminded him truly that he 
was the first by whom this course was suggested. A treaty was concluded 
in 1826, andthe question they had to consider was, whether that treaty should 
remain a dead letter, or whether the house would take measures to enable 
the government to carry it into execution. Now, considering that parlia- 
ment had addressed the executive since 1814, urging that treaties should be 
completed with foreign powers for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
pointing out the course by which that object might be accomplished, he 
thought it would be disgraceful to the country if the treaties so concluded 
should be allowed to be defeated by the had faith of the governments with 
whom they were contracted. It was impossible to state in exaggerated 
terms the just accusations that might be brought against the Brazilian go- 
vernment for their breach of faith. During the eo tres the government 
of which he was a member were in office they urged every possible argu- 
ment on the Brazilian government to induce them to fulfiltheir engagements, 
but all their efforts were fruitless. The bad faith of the Brazilian govern. 
ment was in fact admitted by everybody, and the question therefore was, 
were they to be permitted to carry on the slave trade with impunity, or 
would that house take the means which the treaty placed in their power to 
prevent it? On this ground he was prepared to take his full share of the re- 
sponsibility of this measure. At the same time he must admit there was 
some force in the observations of the hon. gentleman, that if her Majesty’s 
government had not taken the unjust course they had thought fit to pursue 
towards Brazil with respect to the sugar duty they would not have been 
»laced in the situation in which they now found themselves. His honoura- 
ble friend made one remask, which he thought was not understood by the 
right hon. baronet. The treaty with Brazil stated that subjects of Brazil 
who might be concerned in carrying on the slave trade should be treated as 
pirates; but this bill did mgt | to the subjects of Brazil, bat ouly to their 
ships and cargoes. What, therefore, his hon friend and he wished to know 
was, whether the government proposed to carry out the stipulations of the 
treaty, as something different appeared to be provided for? He wished, 
also, to take this opportunity of calling the attention of the government to 
one or two points to which he had on former occasions requested it. In the 
first place, he would advert to the slave trade carried on with the coast of 
Muscat. It appeared that a treaty for the suppression of this trade had been 
signed by a member of the French government, but that the Duke de Brog- 
lie had stated that it contained objectionable stipulations, and, therefore, 
ought notto be ratified. Now he thought any one who had read that treaty, 
which was that day published in the Anti-Slavery Reporter, would see that 
it would be hardly possible to ratify it without encouraging the slave trade, 
at least on the eastern coast of Africa. He thought that the British govern- 
ment should come into this conference with clean hands; and he should, 
therefore, strongly recommend them to re-consider the ordinances which 
they had issued in respect to the supply of labourers in the Isle of Bourbon. 
He considered this was somewhat of a similar character to the proceedings 
that were adopted in respect to a supply of labourers in the Mauritius.— 
There was, however, this important istinction between the two cases, that 
slavery did not exist at Mauritius, and, therefore, they could take care that 
the negroes who were brought there as laboures should be placed in the 
condition of freemen, while in the other place slavery did exist, and the 
labourers introduced into the country must of necessity be slaves. The 
supply of slave labourers to the Mauritius, as well as the French supply of 
labourers at the Isle of Bourbon, had both a tendency to encourage the 
existence of the slave trade on the coast of Africa. They had proposed a 
treaty with the Imaum of Muscat : he requested the government to consider 
well whether they could not make such an arrangement with bim as would 
mitigate the horrors of the slave trade, with which he was connected, and 
of which he had read a description in Sir Fowell Buxton’s work. He was 
sure that if the government had expressed their strong feelings on the sub- 
ject to the Imaum of Muscat, a great deal of good might be done. He 
trusted that the government would not continue to permit the governors of 
Cuba and Surinam to sent to Coventry their slave trade commissioners and 
their consuls. He wished to know whether the governors of Cuba and 
Surinam had been compelled by the British government to receive the 
communications which their consuls general and their commissioners were 
ordered to make in the performance of their duties ? 

Sir R. PEEL.—Yes, we have instructed our representative at the Spanish 
court to insist on the right of our consul to make such representations to the 
Governor of Cuba as he may deem necessary in the execution of his duty. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—And at Surinam ? 

Sir R. PEEL made an observation here in the way of reply, which was 
totally inaudible in the gallery. 

Lord PALMERSTON said he was fully aware that with the multitude 
of matters which came before her Majesty's government, it was scarcely fair 
to expect that they would devote their attention to this subjeci. The Gover- 








taguese vessels concerned in the s 


n the slave trade. He (Sir R. Peel), for one, | back the letters which were addressec to him by their commissioners or con 
seeing that there was an indisposition on the part of Portugal to fulfil her ; suis ; but he still refused to take anynotice ofthem. In the correspondence for 
obligations by the treaty with this country with respect to the slave trade, | the whole year 1844, which has laid on the table ot the house, it did not ap- 
felt that the noble lord was justified in the measure he proposed. He had! pear that any answer had ever been received from the Governor of Surinam. 





He was sure that their officers in these places were placed in a position-that 
was totally inconsistent with any such disrespect from the governors. Then 
therewas the question of these negroes, 10 which reference nad been made. 
These were negroes who were carried out to these places against a law 
whi ch expressly forbade such a practice, and of course was intended to pres 
ventit. Invonsequence of bein g so carried out, they became forfeited to the 
Crown, and the result of that torfeiture was their freedom. He maintained 
that no foreign } priow should have a right to retain British subjectsinslavery, 
unless they had some legal right upon which they grounded that act of theirs. 
The Dutch purchased thoseslaves theretore illegally, and he held that they 
were jully entitled tothe interposition of the British government to rescue 
them from the slavery which was carried on in defiance of the laws of the 
country, That was his opinion, and if they felt that the Spanish and Dutch 
governments had not an unquestionable righito retain the unhappy beings in 
bondage, the British government upon the ground of the general international 
rights of those countries, were fully entitled to demand their liberation. In 
respect to the emancipados, during the time that General Valdez was in 
Cuba, a certain number had been sent to him as free men, at different times 
amouting altogether \o 1200 or 1400; there remained, however, about 2000 or 
3000. ‘There was kept up a pretence that they were alltobeset free, but thispre- 
tence turned out to be utterly futile. So long as that governur continued to goto 
that place, year after year, and that they continued on each occasion to in- 
crease the number otf those liberated slaves, there was no reason why the 
British government should press them further on the matter, But this sys- 
tem had been since altogether stopped, and General O’ Donnel had ceased al- 
together from sending these people away. Under these circumstances he 
should hope that the government would insist upon the emancipation of 
those unhappy beings wno were now only nominally emancipated. They 
were entitled to be tree by the courts of Spain, as weil as the courts of Eng- 
land, ‘There was another point, in respect to the negroes in Cuba. By the 
violation of the Spanish law—a law which was issued in consequence of the 
treaty Spain had entered into with this country—it was proposed by the late 
minisiry tothe Spanish governmentto have a convention for the purpose of 
inquiring into those cases were the law had been thus violated. The Spanish 
government had, however, objected to such a course, and her Majesty’s pre- 
sent government had acquiesced in this objection, He thought that it was 
very unfortunate they had done so. They had a right by treaty to inquire 
into the conditions of those negroes in Cuba, who were fully entitled to their 
freedom by virtue of the law, and the execution of that treaty to which he 
had referred. When the government talked of the slave trade, they certain- 
ly said everything that was most desirable upon the subject; but when they 
looked to what the government had done to meet these evils, their acts were 
found to fall much short of their professions. ‘These points he hoped would 
not escape the recollections of the right hon. baronet, and he hoped he would 
be at length able to procure from the Fureign Office next year that return 
which he had moved for last year (a laugh). 

The house then resumed, the Chairman reported ‘the bill with amend. 
ments, and the report was ordered to be received on Monday next. 

—_>_____ 
NEW ZEALAND. 
THE LATE CONFLICT AT THE BAY OF ISLANDS. 


The following copies or extracts of correspondence, relative to an attack 

on the British settlement at the Bay of ilesdn, by the natives of New 

Zealand, were issued from the Culonial-Office yesterday, July 21. 

Extract or 4 Desparcu From Governor Fitzroy To Lorp STaNLey, 
DATED Aucktanpb, Marcu 26, 1845. 

My Lord,—It is my painful duty to report to your Lordship that a disas- 

trous calamity has befallen New Zealand, and that the most speedy and ef- 

fective measures must be taken by Great Britain, if it be intended to main- 

tain this colony in such a condition as will afford a prospect of eventual 

prosperity. 

On the 11th day of this month an attack was made by natives, under the 

chief Heki, and the result was the destruction of Russell (or Kerorarika) 

in the Bay of islands, with the loss of many lives. ‘ 

On the British side 13 were killed, and 23 wounded, some so severely 

that two have since died. 

Of the natives, 34 are known to have been killed, and at least 63 wound- 

ed, some most severely, 

A succession of untowered events happened in the doomed settlement, 

for which no foresight could bave prepared. i 

On the previous day distinct assertions were made that the natives would 

not attack the towu, by which the harassed and fatigued settlers, tired with 

constant drilling and labouring at temporary works of defence, were thrown 

off their guard. 

A block-house above the town, at which an officer and 20 men of Her 
Majesty’s 96th Regiment were stationed, was surprised and taken without 
resistance, the officer and 16 men being at some distance from their post 
instead of being inside the house, and no attempt being made to rally and 
retake it. 

This block-house guarded the flag-staff, and commanded the town; it 
was the key to our position. 

The magazine in the town exploded, by which many persons were griev. 
ously contused and wounded, and much valuable property was destroyed 
besides which all the ammunition was lost. F 

After the first general attack on the town, in which they were complete- 
ly repulsed, chiefly by a small body of seamen and marines of Her Majes- 
y’s ship Hazard, led by her gallant acting commander, David Rebertson, 
who was severely wounded by several balls, the natives gained possession 
of the heights around the town (a place most easy to attack, most difficult 
to defend, without works on the hills, as the cadieaed sketch will show.) 
and kept under cover, acting as riflemen. 

It was obvious to Mr Beckham, the police magistrate, whose conduct 
throughout I have much reason to praise, that without a tenable position, 
without ammunition, with numbers severely wounded, and many dead, 
with numerous women and children utterly helpless, it would have been 
hopeless to remain and encounter the night attack, with burning, plunder, 
and massecre, which would follow the native triumph of the day. 

An evacuation of the place was therefore determined ; and under the oc- 
casional well-directed tire of the Hazard’s guns (to deter the natives from 
rushing down the hills to attack the settlers,) the whole population were 
safely embarked on board the Hazard, the St. Louis (United States frigate), 
and the Matilda (English whaler,) after which the natives plundered and 
burned the town, leaving only the missionaries’ houses and the churches 
standing. 

Justice to the natives, misled and rebellious as they are, required me to 
state that European troops would not have behaved better, nor shown less 
vindictiveness. 

Acts of a chivalrous nature were performed by them, and their forbear- 
ance towards the settlers, especially the missionaries, after the conflict, was 
remarkable. 

No missionary, no mission property known to be such, was injured in- 
tentionally. 

The settlers, the Hazard’s officers and crew, and the soldiers of the 96th 
behaved extremely well, as their severe loss unhappily proves; but they 
fought under the greatest possible disadvantage of position and circumstan- 
ces. 

The captain of the United States frigate, D. M’Keever, did everything 
that a humane and brave officer of a foreign but friendly power could do 
under such circumstances. 

He could not interfere hostilely, but he sent his unarmed boats, and went 
himself, under frequent fire, to succour the women and children, and con- 
vey them safely to his frigate. 

He afterwards brought 125 souls to Auckland ;and he is now at anchor in 
the Bay of Islands, ready to afford a refuge to our missionaries and their 
families, should they require such friendly assistance. 

It may occur to your Lordship’s mind that our whole military force, small 
as it is, might have been concentrated at Russell; and it is necessary for me 
to explain that Wellington was threatened, and could not be left without 
some protection, however inadequate; and that it was Heki's intention, in 
the event of all the troops leaving Auckland, to make feigned attacks on 
Russell, while his main body attacked the Government-house and other 
buildings at Auckland. 

Her Majesty’s sloop Hazard, off Auckland, 
March 15, 1845. 

Sir,—In my hurried letter of the 11th inst., I was prevented from exces- 
sive anxiety for the safety of the inhabitants, to mention particulars to your 
Excellency, which [ now deem it my daty to lay before you. 

About 4 o’cloak the small-arm men and marines, under command of Ac- 
ting-Commander Robertson, proceeded to the Matavia heights, for the pur- 
pose of throw ing up a breast work on the face of the hill. 

Soon after their arrival they heard the sentry challenge at ihe one-gun 
battery, and in consequence of a large party of armed natives advancing on 
his post he fired. 

Commander Robertson and his party immediately charged and drove 
them back, when a hot fire was kept up by both parties; ‘during the en- 
counter Captain Robertson fell, dangerously wounded, and several marines 
and seamen killed. It is but justice on my part to offer my humble testi- 
mony to the conduct of my gallant, but unfortunate Acting-Commander, 
who is so dangerously wounded. 





Nothing could exceed the undaunted way in which he led his party 00 ; 
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i 80, as to elicit the warmest approbation, even from his foes 
Noa | company under him icipated in the enthusiasm of thei 
leader. The command of the party then devolved upon Acting-Lieuten- 
ant Morgan, the next in command, who completed the repulse of the na- 
tives at the Matavia Pass and that part of the town, till the retreated to 
the heights, and he was informed that the ship was going to fire on them. 

Upon hearin, Captain Robertson was daugerousl wounded, and obliged 
to be taken oabond. I took the command ; soon after which, I perceived 
the block-house and flag-staff to be in possession of the natives. After this 
it is impossible to give a correct account of what took place, as the firing be 
came general, and my daties required me in many places, and the reports 
were Various and contradictory; but the conclusion I have come to 1s, that 
had possession of the block-house at the flag-staff, in charge of Ensign 
Campbell, been retained, I should not now be suffering from the feelings 
naturally occurring to a man who has been subdued. ‘ 

There is no doubt but that a vast number of natives, amounting to at 
least 1,200 men, as well armed as ourselves, if not better (many © them 
having long American rifles,) were against us. The town was attacked in 
three places by parties consisting of, I should think, not less than 200 men 
each; their mode of warfare entirely strange to us, we found it impossible 
to get them to meet us in the open field, as they remained under cover of 
the bush, and would not be driven from it; the whole range of hills which 
surround the town being at the same time lined with armed men lying in 
ambush. ‘ 

The most melancholy event of the day was the blowing up of the stock- 
ade, in which was all the ammunition for the shore party. ’ 

Many casualties occurred through this calamity; whether occasioned 
by accident or treachery I have not been able to ascertain, as report gives 
both ways ; but I have reason to believe the former. ‘ 

The women and children, as if by interposition of Providence, had been 
removed about half an hour previous. Two cases hage oak fatal ;_ still, 
after the accident, it was the firm determination of Mr. Beckham and my- 
self, backed by Mr. Hector and a party of volunteers, to have retained the 
second blockhouse, at least till the evening, but, unfortunately orders were 
given to spike the guns, by whom I know not. ‘ 

I have some other remarks to make on this subject, which at present I 
do not feel myself authorised to lay before you. _ Hye 

1 must here state the high admiration I entertain of the ws bra- 
very shown by Mr. Hector and some of his party, for the way in which they 
stuck to the second blockade and fort during the whole day. 

The firing from the ship under Lieut Clarke and Mr. Parker was most 
admirable, and did great execution. Lieutenant Clarke in the my part 
of this, as well as of the foregoing days, was engaged in harassing the na 
tives with a 12-pounder gun, but being + sing ae some distance by stray 
shots, a heavy volley was opened upon him, from which he was obliged to 
retreat without any casualty occurring. 

The loss of the natives cannot be ascertained, though it must have been 
very great. ; ; 

The officers employed under Acting-Commander D. Robertson, viz. Ac- 
ting-Lieutenant Morgan, Mr. Mowbray (mate,) Messrs. Spain, Parrott, and 
Huthwaite, with the men under their orders, all conducted themselves as if 
they knew what a kind of a leader they were following. Acting-Lieuten- 
ant Morgan was wounded, though I am happy to say, slightly, when the 
barricade blew up. To Mr. Beckham, the police magistrate, I teel most 
deeply indebted tor his services, assistance, and advice; and [ am certain 
that nothing could exceed his bravery, zeal, and cool jadgment. 

The town is burnt nearly level with the ground, and the town’s people, 
in number about 500, are either on board the United States ship St. Louis, 
the Matilda or the Dolphin. A few families are on board this ship, though 
not many, as our lower deck is occupied by the wounded. 

It is but justice to mention an instance of noble conduct on the part of 
the natives, in their sending, under the protection of a white flag, from the 
first blockhouse, the wife and child of John Tapper, signal-man at the flag- 
staff, who was wounded whilst bravely working one of the guns ; also, when 
they had in great numbers surprised Mr. Parrott, midshipman, and myself, 
who were, on the 9th instant, at the request of Mr. Beckham, reconnuitring 
on the Uritie heights, about two miles from the town, and after detaining us 
for about ten minutes, liberated us when they found we had no followers. 

The duties of Dr. J. T. Veitch, acting suegeon, were most arduous, as the 
sick on board and on shure constantly required his attention. Mr. Harries, 
Mr. Kelly, and the warrant officers were everywhere where their services 
could be required, in shelling the town, &c., and rendered the most efficient 
aid. Many of the civilians, who had been formed into civic guard, under 
my orders, conducted themselves with the true spirit which is always ex- 
pected from an Englishman. 

The ship was constantly employed in shelling the town when deemed re- 

ulsite. 
’ That it was a defeat I must acknowledge, as I consider losing the flag- 
staff in the same light as losing a ship. 

There will, no doubt, appear in your Excellency’s mind, that a want of 
discipline existed in the stockade ; but when you consider that 110 men 
were enrolled who were entirely ignorant of military a till within 
the last week (though only 63 remained after the loss of the blockade.) 
that their wives and families were within a few yards of them, and of course 
constantly requiring their attention, causing confusion, and interrupting the 
discipline which otherwise would have been maintained, I trust you will 
make every allowance. Captain M’Keever, of the United States ship St. 
Louis, rendered the greatest assistance in carrying off to the ship the sick 
and wounded. We are also much indebted tothe medical department of 
that ship for the great attention they showed to the sick. 

I cannot conclude this letter without returning the thanks of every per- 
son on board to the Bishop of New Zealand ; in the first instance, in bring- 
ing off the women and the wounded when exposed to a heavy fire, and also 
in tending during the whole night to their spiritual and bodily wants, per- 
forming the most menial offices, and domg everything in his power to alle- 
viate their sufferings. I have, &c., GEORGE PHILLPoTTS, 

Senior Lieutenant in Command. 

His Excellency Governor Fitzroy, &c. 

——————__—. 


LORD ABERDEEN TO THE MINISTER AT BRAZIL. 


The following manly letter of the Earl of Aberdeen, at the close of his 
lordship’s correspondence with the British minister at Rio de Janeiro, will, 
we think, more satisfactorily illustrate the subject of the debate upon Mr. 
Miluer Gibson’s motien than anything we can offer:— 








“ THE EARL OF ABERDEEN TO MR. HAMILTON. 
ren “ Foreign Office, July 2, 1845. 

“ Sin—It is with regret that her Majesty’s Government have felt them- 
selves compelled to appeal to the rights and obligations attaching to her 
Majesty under the Ist Article of the Convention of 1826, between Great 
Britain and Brazil upon the slave-trade; but the notification made to you on 
the 12th of March last, by the Senhor E. F. Franca on the part of the Bra- 
zilian Government, that they consider that the convention of July, 1817, as 
adopted by Brazil, must cease on the 13th of that month; and the appar- 
ent absence of all intention to join in any definite and practical measures 
for the performance of the engagement by which they continue bound, has 
left to her Majesty’s Government no other course than to provide for them- 
selves the means of caryiug those rights into effective execution. 

“For itis unhappily notorious, that vessels intended for slave trade are 
fitted out almost daily in the ports of Brazil; that of the slave ships 
met with in the African seas, three-fourths are under the imperial flag, or 
are prosecuting the trade on account of Brazilian subjects ; that along the 
southern coast of the empire, there is scarcely a creek where a laading 
is practicable, which has not become known as a resort and a refuge to 
slave dealers ; that the importation of human beings as slaves into Brazil, far 
from being discountenanced as a violation of law and treaty, is favoured by 
the local authorities ; and that even in the legislative esnvantilion the trade is 
avowed as one in respect to which it is not necessary or even becoming that 
the Government should keep the faith of their treaties with Great Britain. 

“When therefore that Government declared its determination to relin- 
quish the means hitherto adopted, in concert between the high contracting 
parties, for fulfilling the convention of 1826, her Majesty’s Government 
found themselves called upon to choose between leaving the slave trade to 
flourish and increase, in spite of the obligations imposed, and the rights con- 
ferred upon them by that convention, or recurring to such other means as 
are open to Great Britain for carrying its avowed object into effect. 

“‘ Her Majesty’s Government have felt it their duty to choose the latter 
course, and accordingly they have prepared and are about to submit to Par- 
liament a bill giving to her Majesty’s Courts of Admiralty the power to take 
cognizance of, and to adjudicate upon, all vessels captured for carrying on 
the slave trade contrary to the convention of 1826: a power from which 
those courts have hitherto been specially debarred by the act of Parliament 
originally passed for carrying that convention into execution, in considera- 
ion that provisions were therein adopted for the maintenance of those mix 
= tribunals which the Brazilian Government have now determined to dis- 
SOlve, 

“Her Majesty’s Government, however, are far from wishing this mode of 
adjudicating those vessels to be permanent. ms 

“ They will be ready, so soon as any measures of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment shail enable them to do so, to recommend to Parliament to repeal the 
bill now about to be brought forward. But whilst the present state of 


things continues, and until either the slave trade of Brazil shall have entire- 
ly ceased, or the Brazilian Government shall have entered intu an engage- 
ment with Great Britain, jointly to into execution the declared inten- 
page of the, parties to the convention of 1826, that course will not be open 
to them. 

“You are already aware that the measure by which, in the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Government, the Government of Brazil would best evince their 
determination to carry out the intention which they have so solemnly record- 
ed, would be the negotiatisn of a treaty similar either to that concluded be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain in 1835, or to that between Great Britain 
and Port in 1842. 

“ Should the Brazilian Government show any willingness to entertain the 
question of such a treaty, you will frankly declare that nothing would give 
her Majesty’s Government more sincere pleasure than to find themselves re- 
lieved, by the conclusion of it, from enforcing the operation of the bill 
which they are now about to propose to Parliament ; and you will assure 
the Brazilian ministers that it will be a source of real satisfaction to her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to return to a good understanding, both on this and on 
other subjects, with a nation in whose welfare and independeuce they have 
from the earliest times taken a lively interest, and whose growing prosperi- 
ty and power they have witnessed with the greatest gratification. 

“Tam, &. (Signed) ABERDEEN.” 


——- —_ 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, July. 22.—15th Rgt L Dg.—Lieut C W Hinxman, fm 13th Ft, 
to be Lieut, v Sleigh, who exch. Scots Fusilier Guards—Batt Surg W H 
Judd to be Lieut Surg Mj, v S Good, who ret upon half pay; Ast Surg T 
Richardson to be Btl loon v Judd; Ast Surg J A Bostock, fm the Staff, to 
be Ast Surg, v Richardson. 13th Ft.—Lieut W B L Sleigh, fm 15th L Dgs, 
to be Lieut, vy Hinxman, who exchs. 35th Ft.—Mj Gen Sir G H F Berke- 
ley, K C B, fim 81st Ft, to be Col, v Lieut Gen Sir R D Jackson, K C B, de- 
ceased. 40th Ft.—Bvt Lieut ColG Hibbert to be Lieut Col, without pur, 
v Sir T Valient, K © B, deceased; Bvt Mj FitzHerbert Coddington to be 
Mj, v Hibbert; Lieut J Todd to be Capt, v Coddington; Ens G E Lane to 
be Lieut,v ‘Todd. 41st Ft.--Lieut Col A Clarke, fm half pay Unat, to be Lieut 
Col, v Byt Col Sir Richard England, K C B, who exch; Bvt Lieut Col G 
Browne to be Lieut Col, by pur, v Clarke, who ret; Byt Mj G Carpenter to 
be Mj, by pur, v Browne; Lieut W Lawrence to be Capt, by pur, v Car- 
penter; EnsS H Page to be Lieut, by pur, v Lawrence; C Graham, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, v Page. : 

51st Foot.—Ensign G W Drought to be Lieut by purchase, vice Warbur- 
ton, who retires; F J Lloyd, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Goad, ap- 
pointed to the 13th Light Dragoons; J W Bateman, Gent to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Drought; Asst Sur W A Anderson, from the Staff, to be Asst 
Surgn. 

59th foot—To be Lieutenants.—Lieut W W Williams, from the 13th 
Foot, vice E J Taylor, who retires upon half pay of the 18th foot; Lieut. 
J A M‘Queen, from the 60th Foot, vice Isaac, promoted. 61st Foot.—Capt. 
R Blunt, from half-pay of the 3d Foot, to be Captain, vice F Barlow, whu 
exchanges ; Lieut T H Burgh to be Captain, by purchase, vice Blunt, who 
retires ; Ensign C L Maher to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Burgh ; R Greig, 
Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Maher. 66th Foot.—Assistant Sur- 
geon, G A Cowper, M.D., from the Staff, to be Asst Sgn. 81st Foot.—Ma- 
jor Gen Sir N Douglas, K.C.B., to be Col., vice Sir G H F Berkeley, ap- 
pointed to the 35th Foot. 83d Foot—Jieut T R de Rinzy to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Stuabbeman, who retires: Ensign J S Naylor to be Lieut, by 
purchase, vice de Rinzy ; H De R Pigott, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Naylor. Cape Mounted Riflemen.—G J Carey, Gent, to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Camming, who retires. 

Brevet.—Rapt R Blunt, of the 61st Foot, to be Major in the Army. ‘ 

Hospital Staff.—To be Asst Surgns to the Forces; J A Long, Gent, vice 
Bostock, appointed to the Scots Fusilier Guards; J L Robinson, Gent, vice 
Anderson, appointed to the 51st Foot; R H King, Gent , vice Cowper, ap- 
pointed to the 66th Foot. 

War Office, July 25. 
Lt v Verge who exch. 


25th Foot.—Lt H Barbauld, from 55th Foot, to be 
31st Foot.—E BS Carver, gent to be Ens by pur 
v Cure app to 55th Regt. 41st Foot.—Capt G Bagot, from 51st Foot to be 
Captain vy Anderson who exch. 44th Foot.—Lt A Carey to be Capt by pur 
v Woolkouse who ret; Ens JS Howard to be Lt by pur v Cary; WH 
Hothan gent to be Eus by pur vy Howard. 45th Foot—T Goff gent to be 
Ens by pur v Grant appd to 58th Foot. 48th Foot—H R M O'Sullivan 
gent to be Ens without pur v Harman deceased. 51st Foot.—Maj C Teulen 
from half-pay of 42d Regt of Foot to be Major vy W Austin who exch receiv- 
ing the difference; Capt A C Errington to be Major, by pur v Teulen who 
ret; Capt WH H Anderson from dist Foot to be Captain v Bagot who 
exchs; Lt the Hon D Erskine to be Capt by pur v Errington; Ens J GD 
Marshall from 55th Foot to be Lt by pur v Erskine. 55th Foot.—LtH R 
Werge from 25th Foot to be Lt v Barbauld who exchs. Ens A C Cure from 
31st Foot to be Ens v Marshall promoted in 51st Foot. 

58th Ft.—Ens T J Grant, fm the 45th Ft, to be Ens, v Main, whoretires. 
67th Ft.—Ens J M’Donagh to be Lt, without p, v Sinclair, who resigns ; E 
Barnes, Gent to be Ens without p, v M’Donagh. 74th Ft.—Lt the Hon F 
W H Fane to be Adjt, v Walsh, who resigns the adjutancy only. 91st Ft—- 
Ens H C Metcalfe, to be Lt, by p, v Hocket, who rets. C Lloyd, gent, to 
be Ens, by p, v Metcalfe. 

3d W. I. Reg.—Capt W M Mills to be Maj, by p, v Jackson, who rets. 
Lt A O Creighton te be Capt, by p,v Mills. Ens R Webster, fm the 2d W. 
1. Reg, to be Lt, by p, v Creighton. 

Unatiached—Lt J Brannan, from the Royal Canadian Rifle Regt, to 
be Capt, without p. 

Brevet—Maj C Teulon, of the 5ist Ft, to be Lt Col in the Army. 

Memorandum—The zpp’t of James Abraham Long Gent, to be Staff 
— Surg, as stated in the Gazette of July 22, 1845, has been cancel- 
ed. 

Office of Ordnance July 24—Corps of Royal Engineers—Brevet Maj M 
A Waiters to be Lt Col v Marshal, ret on fullspay ; Second Capt C Old. 
ershaw to be Capt, v Waters; First Lt A Beatty to be Second Capt v 
Oldershaw ; Second Lt V T Mairis to be First Lt, v Beatty. 

DIED.—At Saugerties, on the Hudson, on Thursday the S3ist ult., after a protracted ill- 
ness, Charles John, youngest son of T. A. Stayner, Esq., Deputy Post Master General 
of British North America, aged six years and eleven months. 


, On the 7th inst., Emma, aughter of Francis and Julia Wilby, aged six months and five 
days. 











Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110. 


TUNE AMBIOW. 





ED 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 1845. 





We have no later intelligence from England than that brought by the 
great leviathan, which is to the 26th ult. The Boston steamer may be ex- 
pected on Monday. 

The political intelligence is important. In Parliament a bill has been in- 
troduced to enable her Majesty’s government to take strong measures against 
persons engaged in the slave trade, under the Brazilian flag. Brazil having, 
j2 @ convention entered into with Great Britain, in 1826, declared 
slave trading to be an act of piracy, and not having acted upon that conven- 
tion in good faith, the government comes to Parliament for powers to enable 
it to prosecute the provisions of that convention. The gist of this matter, 
we observe, is not properly seen by some of our contemporaries, and we 
have, therefore, given insertion to a debate which took place in the House 
of Commons on the the 24th ult. In that debate it will be seen, that Sir 
Robert Peel gave a brief but concise explanation of the case, and it would 
appear that England and Brazil have for many years been acting under two 
conventions, one made in 1826, to which we have just alluded, which de- 
clared the slave trade piracy ; and another which provided due means fot 
carrying the declaration of the first into effect, by establishing the Mixed 
Commission Courts, Right of Search, &c. This latter convention was enter- 
ed into for a term of years, and the term having expired, Brazil refuses to 
renew it ; consequently, England is left without the means of carrying into 
effect the stipulations of the convention of 1826, which is a permanent and 
and not a temporary obligation. An Act of Parliament is, then, necessary 
to enable government to bring the Brazilian slave traders before the British 
Admiralty Courts, for condemnation and punishment, since the mixed or 
joint courts in Brazil have ceased by the termination of the temporary con- 
vention. With this explanation and a perusal of the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel, the reader will readily comprehend the points of the question. The 
declarations and obligations of the two high contracting parties to the per- 
manent convention of 1826, were mutual, and neither party can with justice 
withdraw itself. Brazil, however, has thought proper to do so, but England, 
on the contrary, has determined to fulfil her engagements ard obligations 





alone. The last despatch of the British to the Brazilian government, exhort 





ing the latter to do its duty, will be found appended to the debate, and we 








direct the veaders attention to this document also, as it pourtrays the policy 
and intentions of the cabinet on this very important question. A somewhat 
similar state of things existed with Portugal some years ago, but Portugal 


at last thought proper to yield to the demands of justice and humanity. We 
trust Brazil will do the same. 


The death of Earl Grey, from his advanced age, has been long expected. 
The event took place at his country seat, Howick Hall, on the 17th ult., the 
venerable peer having reached the advanced age of 81. We give to-day a 
copious memoir of his lordship, from the London Times. 

The consistency of Earl Grey, as a Whig politician, is admitted by all, and 
it forms the main feature of his character. ‘To this great quality he was 
enabled, by abiding his time, to carry the Reform Act and the law for Negro 
Emancipation. As to the value of these two measures in a national point 
of view, men of different politics will, of course, differ; but all will agree 
that Earl Grey did, by his firmness, his perseverance, and his consistency, 
ultimately bring to pass these great events. 

In a life of so much virtue, it would seem ungenerous to dwell on faults 
—for what man is without them! but it must not be forgotten that Ear 
Grey was the steady opponent of the war which vanquished Napoleon and 
gave freedom to Europe—that he was among those who thought it better 
to shoot the Guards at home than to send them to Spain to be shot by 
Bonaparte ; and it was he who, during the furor of the French Revolation, 
after the decapitation of Louis the Sixteenth and Maria Antoinette had put 
almost every respectable family in England into mourning, appeared in the 
House of Commons and ostentatiously displayed a gay and coloured dress. 
These acts were, we admit, the result of high party feeling; but they were, 
nevertheless, faults in the character of a great man, which history tell us 
we must not forget. 

Earl Grey enjoyed the premiership of England—and a proud and lofty 
station it is—four years. He then went out of office; or, to use his owm 
words, he voluntarily descended from power. What were the immediate 
propelling causes of his exit from his own Cabinet have never yet been dis- 
tinctly revealed. Whether it were “the pressure from without,”--also one 
of his own expressions—or the pressure from within, we pretend not to say ; 
bat it is pretty generally admitted that he was intrigued out of office, not by 
the Tories, but the designing of his own party. Nor did he go out alone, 
for the Duke of Richmond, Lord Stauley, and Sir James Graham, accompa- 
nied him, leaving the debris of his Ministry to form a sickly alluvion, from 
which grew the fungus excrescence, known as the Melbourn-O’Connell 
Cabinet. The history of that intrigue is not yet written; but in due 
time it will be revealed to the world, when, if we are not much mistak- 
en, it will appear, that reformer as he then was, whig as he always was, and 
jocobin as he almost seemed to be during the French Revolution, Earl Grey 
will be fuund to have acted a noble part for the institutions of England. 
We believe that he descended from power rather than become a party for 
dispoiling the property of the Church, and producing such organic changes 
as would have put the monarchy in danger. We believe with the London 
Standard, the day will come when it will be shown that that retirement 
from office was the best act of his life; and that by doing so and carrying 
with him the best men of his party, he was enabled to defeat a set of mea 
sures, under the name of further reforms, that he foresaw would inflict a vital 
stab on that glorious fabric the British Constitution. Under this belief we 
say in all sincerity—PprACcE TO HIS ASHES. 


The disastrous intelligence from New Zealand has, as we expected, 
produced a fresh explosion of rage on the part of the Company against Lord 
Stanley. On the 2lstof July Mr. Chas. Buller, who is spokesman of the 
Company in Parliament, came forward with anew motion, which was to the 
following effect :— 

‘‘ That this house regards with regret and apprehension, the state of affaira 
in New Zealand; and that those feelings are greatly aggravated by the want 
of any sufficient evidence of a change in the policy which has led to such 
disastrous results.”’ 

The moderate tone of the resolution was given to it, in order to deprive 
it of any imputed party motive—the sole object of the Company being te 
drive Lord Stanley out of the Colonial Office. Sir Robert Peel, however, 
found it necessary to defend his lordship, he being an integral part of the 
Cabinet, and the motion was lost by a vote of 155 to 89. The recent events 
have, nevertheless, stimulated the Government into some activity, and streng 
reinforcements are to be sent out forthwith, both naval and military. Capt. 
Walker’s company of Royal Artillery is to proceed thither, backed by a regi- 
ment of [nfantry, and afew months will, in all probability reduce the Na- 
tives to subjection. 

From the correspondence that has been laid before Parliament, we 
select two more despatches which throw much light on the causes which 
led to the disaster at the Bay of Islands. It will be seen that a series of un- 
toward events led to the abandonment of the town, and to its destruction 
by the Natives. The misconduct of Ensign Campell, with his detachment 
of the 96th Regiment, undoubtedly was the chief incident in the chain of un+ 
fortunate events. 

This young officer with twenty men was entrusted with the defence of 
the block-house, which commaaded the town, and was in fact the key to the 
British position. He wasso imprudent as to leave the block-house with 17 
out of his 20 men, and in hisabsence a party of the natives surprized and 
got possession of the building. In the correspondence published in the 
London papers, the motives of this officer for leaving his post do not appear; 
but in a letter from one of the American captains‘ published ina New Bed- 
ford paper, it is said, that seeing the natives coming up the hill to attack 
him, he rushed out of his stronghold to engage them. If this be so be mani- 
fested want of prudence, not of bravery. Still even after this loss, Lieut. Phill 
potts, who commanded the party of seamen and marines from the Hazard, 
after Captain Robertson was wounded, determined to defend the town from 
asmall fort below the hill; but the guns of this fort were, without orders, 
spiked, and by whom unknown. After this, the powder magazine explo- 
ded, when the became untenable. The grand attack of the 
natives was gallantly repulsed by the sailors and marines of the Hazard 
when poor Rebinson was shot down, with five wounds ; but the subsequent 
loss of the forts and the explosion of the ammunition rendered the small 
party unable to defend the town against another night attack, and all hands 
embarked. As soon as it became dark the natives entered and burnt the 
town and all the property it contained. The Hazard’s guns still command- 
ed the town, but as nothing was left to protect, she sailed with the fugitives 
to Auckland. The Hazard herself was previously in a very defective state: 
her captain was either dead or absent, and she had, during a gale, thrown 
overboard seven of her guns. The natives were well armed, chiefly with 
American rifles; they were also well instructed, from their manner of con- 
ducting their attacks; the managementof theflags of truce ; andthe sending im 
of the signal man’s wife and child when the husband was wounded, are acts 
of civilized life and notof savages. 


town 


God forgive the missionaries if they are 
guilty, and we hope they will forgive us if they are innocent. Mr. Arch- 
deacon Williams it appears impaired matters a good deal by urging the au- 
thorities to negotiate with Heki the principal chief. Among other anoma- 
lies we see that such a person as “ Protector of the Aborigines” existed 
This gentleman with his squad of sub-protectors was sent out by the 
“Saints” in London to take paternal care of the natives, and to protect 
them trom ill treatment on the part of the whites! ‘‘ Othello’s occupation is 
gone,” we apprehend in relation to this corps of non-descripts. 

It is satisfactory to learn that all the persons engaged—sailors, marines 
and soldiers behaved with heroic bravery, and fully sustained their charac~ 
ters as Englishmen. 
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The question of rewarding the Pensular army with medals has been again 

before Parliament; and on this occasion, by no less a personage than 
the Duke of Richmond, who presented a petition to the House of Lords for 
that object on the 2st. ult, The measure was opposed by the Duke of 
Wellington, who stated his objections at full length. Without sufficiently 
considering the nature of this question, many persons are induced to attribute 
blame to the Duke of Wellington. One writer, we observe, gravely aflirms 
that the Duke, being an ambitious man, will not allow any one to enjoy the 
honours of the Peninsular campaign, but himself! With such trampery we 
shall not attempt to deal; we prefer referring the readerto the Duke’s own 
explanation which will be found in this day’s impression. 

Medals for honorary distinction are generally struck in commemoration of 
great and canclusive achievements; they are not given for ordinary battles or 
campaigns, but for crowning events, such as the victories of Waterloo and 
Trafalgar ; the first putting a final period to the vast and gigantic military 
career of Napoleon, and the otheras vanquishing the naval enemies of England, 
and giving her the dominion of the seas. ‘Two such great events, so prodi- 
gious in themselves, and producing such mighty consequences to the nations 
of the earth, were very properly signalized by the issue of medals to the he- 
roes engaged inthem. To carry the issue of medals beyond this point, would 
impose on a naticn the necessity of giving them for every gallant and import- 
ant battle. Their value would then become lessened, and the honour of their 
bestowal cheapened. If, says the Duke of Wellington, you strike a medal 
in commemoration of the expulsion of the French from Spain and Portugal, 
why not for their expulsion from Calabria, from Sicily and other places? If 
you strike a medal in honour of the victory of the Nile, as was done for the 
crowning fight of Trafalgar, you are also bound todo the same in remembrance 
of Copenhagen, St. Vincent, Camperdown and the glorious First of June. 
When the medal was struck in honour of the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George the Fourth, in consequence of the brilliant victory gained by Lord 
Exmouth over the Dey of Algiers, it was contended, if we recollect aright, that 
the issue of that glorious contest was a crowning event, because in the treaty 
that followed it, the Barbary Corsairs renounced forever their pretended right of 
making slaves of all christian captives. Forcenturies these miscreants carried 
on a system of piracy against their christian neighbours on the opposite side of 
the Mediterranean, merely because they were christians, and the captives 
thus made, were reduced to the most cruel bondage the world has ever witness- 
ed. The nations of Europe for ages submitted to this infamous system, or 
paid a tribute to these barbarians to escape their outrages. The victory of 
Lord Exmouth put an end to this, and to the tyranny of Barbary Corsairs 
generally, as that of Waterloo did to the tyranny of the French armies ; and 
the medal that was struck in honour of the Prince Regent who had called forth 
the energies of the nation to achieve both events, bore on it the following 
beautiful inscription. It came from the pen of the then Laureate Robert 
Southey. 





“To tame the proud—the fettered slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts and worthy thee.”’ 


The medal struck in honour of the Indian army which restored the cre- 
dit of the British arms in Affghanistan, was deemed proper in consequence 
of the great importance of that event in the eyes of the Hindoos, and partly 
fo r the moral effects it was calculated to produce throughout the Indiin em- 
pire. To the Sepoy with his nigh and chivalrous notions of military honour, 
the badge will be worn to the hour of his death and then become an heir- 
loom in bis family communicating to future ages the greatness and the re- 
nown of the British name. 

The subscriptions for the Quebec suff-rers have been very liberal. The 
Queen has given £200; Prince Albert £100; the Corporation of London £500. 
Manchester has contributed £7000. The Brigade of Guards lately in Cana- 














and stupendous machinery with an intellectual eye, undisturbed by the jost- 
ling and pressing of a crowd. 

The Great Britain’s crew, includizg officers, consists of 120 persons—the 
complement of a sloop of war. She cost $600,000; and her current expen- 
ses with interest on outlay, amount to $60,000 perannum. All honour, then, 
yo those princely merchants who set afloat, and sent over the waters this 
vast machine of science and civilization. 

We find the following communication in the Courier & Enquirer, and 
need not say how happy we should be to see the project carried into effect . 
Capt. Hosken, we know would readily contribute anything in his power to 
gratify the citizens of New York, either in this matter, or any other, tha 
will not compromise his insurance, or contravene the orders of his directors 

To the Editors of the Courier § Enquirer:— | 

The heat of the weather—the novelty of the subject—the approach of 
the beautiful moon light nights—all combine to induce the wish for an ex- 
cursion in the Great Britain. ‘ 

Is such a thing possible Could not one thousand tickets, at five dol- 
lars each—be readily disposed of ? : ' 

To leave this city about six o’clock P.M., run off until daylight, (to give 
the passengers an opportunity to see the sun-rise from the ocean) and retarn 
about noon, would be an era in the lives of many persons. . 

THE DRAMA. 
THE FRENCH OPERA.—LES HUGUENOTS. 

This magnificent composition of Meyerbeer’s, was produced on Monday, 
with a success surpassing every other effort of the present operatic compa- 
ny. The applause was loud and enthusiatic from the rise to the fall of the 
curtain. And itis to be regretted that the termination of the present season 
on Friday, will prevent a repetition at the Park, as we confidently believe, 
it would entirely retrieve the heavy loss the manager has sustained in his ex- 
periment. 

Arnaud and Mile. Calve, stamped themselves as artists of the first calibre, 
in their respective parts of Raoul and Valentine—the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience rose to the highest pitch, at the close of the fourth act, and these dis- 
tinguished singers were called out to receive the acknowledgments due to 
their talents ; Garry, Douvry, Madame Casini and the fascinating Richer 
all met with deserved applause. We cannot refrain from expressing our 
warm admiration ofthe inimitable manner in which this opera has been put 
upon the stage, the ensemble was perfect,—and we but express a general 
wish, that the company may be enabled to give several representations at 
anuther house, previous to their departure for New Orleans. An unusual 
press of matter this week prevents us from going into detail of the perfor- 
mance of the Huguenots, but we transcribe from alate London paper, an able 
analysis of the musical and dramatic incidents of this chef d’euvre of its 
great composer, written on the occasion of its performance at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, by the Brussels company, in London :— 

The short overture or rather introduction, is remarkable for the subject of 
the Lutheran corale, which is heard subsequently in every variety of form. 
The opening scene is in a saloon of the Count of Nevers (Laurent Quilleveri 
whose name was unaccountably omitted from the bills). The Catholic no- 
bles sing a chorus, ‘ Des jours de la junesse.’ The Count announces the ar- 
rival of Raoul, a Protestant, whose presence, at the King’s desire, is to be the 
reconciliation between the Roman Vatholics and Huguenots. Roual enters, 
and an orgie, ‘Bonheur de la table,’ takes place. Raoul then describes his 
love for an unknown in acharming romance, ‘ Plus blanche que la blanche 
hermine,’ with a delicious accompanimentfor the viola d’amour, as delicious- 
ly played by the leader of the band. Laborde, who was Raoul, by no means 
does justice to this graceful melody. The entrance of Marcel, the old troop- 
er, and faithful adherent uf Raoul, here developes Meyerbeer’s design—the 
musical contrast of the Papist and Protestant schools of music. Marcel chants 
a recitative and corale, ‘ Seigneur rampart et seul seul soutien,’ in the midst 
of the Papist mockeries. Being called upon to sing, Marcel bursts forth into 
the Haguenot battle song, * Piff, paff,’ accompanied in singular fashion by the 


da, has senta handsome sum. Lord Paulett, and the officers and men of | opheccleide and picolo. M. Zelger elicited an encore in this characteristic 


the 68th Regt. have sent £61. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir 
James Kempt, have each given £100. 


air, in which the slaughter of all Papists is fanatically advocated. A lady is 
then seen by Raoul to visit Nevers, the nobles singing achorus, ‘ L'aventure 


? < . . . . . . . 
The Hudson’s Bay Company, | ogy singuliere.’ Raoul recognises bis lady love in the fair stranger, and is, 


Canada Company, and Commercial Dock Compagy, each £100.— | of course under the impression that she is Nevers’s mistress. Urbain, a page, 
The Bank of England £200. The Bank of British North America, £250, | enters, and in a cavatina, in nine-eight time, ‘Une dame, noble et rage,’ Im 


in addition to a like sum from the Bank at Quebec. These gifts will enable 
the Corporation of Quebec to provide shelter for the sufferers during the 


ensuing winter, a matter most desirable in that very cold climate. Liver- | recognised the Queen's 


vites Raoul to a rendezvous with an unknown lady. Made. Guichard is _pi- 
quant in the Page, but sings too sharp. The nobles laugh at Raoul, but on 
looking at the letter they change their tene and pay him great court, having 

fee) writing. The finale, ‘ Les plaisirs,’ is strange- 


pool, to the surprise and regret of every one, has done very little. This we | ly mixed up with Marcel’s psalm, and the act concludes. The second is at 


are informed is partly owing to the bad example of Mr. John Froste, for- 
merly a merchant at Quebec, who headed the Liverpool list with a small 
sum and others imitated him. We doubt this, and in truth we did not ex- 
pect to hear of any ill effects from Jack Frost before winter. - 

The New York subscription we understand has been remitted, amount- 
ing to nearly $2000. om 


“THE GREAT BRITAIN.” 


The arrival of this magnificent steamer, on Sunday last, created an ex- 
citement almost unprecedented even in our exci'able community. Imme- 
diately upon her being telegraphed, there was a general rush to the piers, 
wharves, and Battery—it seemed as if the whole city had poured forth its 
population, to welcome the Leviathan stranger, to its port of destination, 
and she hove in sight moving majestically through the water, without the 
noise of paddle wheels, and no disturbance of the water, and no propelling 
motion visible to the eye—she embodied as it were a palpable miracle. that 

lled every spectator with astonishment and admiration. On reaching the 
Battery she fired a gun which was responded to by hearty cheerings from 
the assembied thousands—and the shouts were taken up by the multitudes 
cougregated along shore, until she reached her destination at the foot of 
Clinton street. During the week she has been open for public inspection; 
a charge of twenty five cents has been adopted by the directors for the pur. 
pose of preserving order in the exhibition, and to avoid invidious distinctions, 
that must otherwise necessarily have occurred, in opening her for public 
inspection. She has been visited by thousands of the most distinguished citi 
ens—and but one feeling of wonder and admiration has been expressed, at 
the beauty and extent of her accommodations, and the exquisite skill and fins 
ish displayed in ber construction—she is indeed a model of human ingenui 
ty and mechanical art—unsurpassed in modern times. 


Having minutely examined every portion of this stupendous vessel, we 
areboud to acknowledge that she is per‘ect in all ber arrangements for the 
eomf rt end convenience of her passengers.—The impression produced 
@u the spectator, by the sight of her vast and magnificent promenade 
decks, Suloons, Cabins, and State rooms, seem to realize everything 
to advantage, requisite to make a sea voyage delightful. The magnificent 
flush main deck, forming a promenade of upwards of 300 feet in length, 


e@ ght turns of which will give a walk equal toa mile in length, isa desidera- 
dum invaluab'e to passengers. 

We learn from authentic sources, that she proved herself an admirable 
sea-boat, and has in every respect realized the 
of her projecturs aud builders. 


problem in the mighty power of 


most sanguine expectations 
She has satisfactorily solved another great 


steam, applied to a new propelling power 
—and we have no doubt that the confidence thus generated in the public 


miud, by the successful results of her ©xperimental trip, will secure an am- 
ple remuneration to the liberal company. 
The small price charged for admission to see this ae 


1, keeps off that 
rdecks, and deprive 


size and proportions, 
All recollect the inconvenience attending the indiscriminate admission of 


persons to the Great Western, on her first arrival, many yearsago. It is 
comparatively few who desire to see the engine room ; but those who do, 
can, by the payment of the small additional sum of one shilling, examine it 
in comfort aud at leisure. This is a matter of importance to men of science, 


to the ingenious mechanic, and to all those who wish to stady her beautiful! 


crowd of boys and idlers who would otherwise fill he 
others of a putislactory examination of her wonderful 


the chateau and gardens of Chenonceaux, inbabited by Marguerite de Va- 
lois (Madame Laborde) Here is a different colouring to the music, which 
has the voluptuousness of a court. Marguerite bas an andante cantable, ‘O, 
bean pays de la Touraine,’ in twelve-eight time, with an elegant flute in- 
troduction, cleverly sung by Madame Laborde; and a charming cho: 
rus of the maids of honour, ‘Jeunes Beautes,’ follows. Urbain, the page, 
announces the arrival of Raoul. He enters, and on the bandage being re- 
moved from his eyes finds himself in the presence of Marguerite. Au ele- 
gant duo, ‘ Beaute divine.” succeeds, in which Madame Laborde, in an alle- 
gro, intwo-four time, ‘ Si j’etais coquette,’ greatly distinguished herself.— 
He does not know that she is the Queen, but the entrance of the Page and 
nobles undeceiveshim. Her Majesty commands him to accept as bis wife 
Valentine, daughter of the Count de St. Bris, the object being to reconcile 
Catholics and Huguenots by the union of two leading famillies of each per- 
suasion. This is agreed to, and the Queen then calls apon them to bury all 
religious animosities by an oath. This quartet and chorus, in nine-eight 
time, is most massive and impressive. Its solemn character is rapidly chang- 
ed when Raoul, on Valentine being presented to him, identifies as he suppos- 
es the mistress of Nevers. An exciting finale, ‘O transport, O demence,’ 
| winds up this act, the indignation of Ravul, the fury of the father, the rage 
of the Queen and Catholic nobles being all depicted in masterly style, the 
hymu of Marcel again being heard in almost sublime accents amidst the cli- 
max of conflicting passions. [t will be now perceived that the operatic story 
of the lovers is at the end of the second act intimately connected with the 
mutual hatred between the Papists and Protestants, who are in fact the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets of the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ episode. _In the third act we 
have the manners and customs of the time strikingly developed at the famed 
Pre aux Clercs, on the Seine. Here is the cabaret with students and griset- 
tes—there is a Papist chapel with the religious chants mixed up with those 
of the Huguenots. The ‘couplets militaires’ of the latter, with the exhilara 
ting ‘rata-plan plan,’ imitative of the drum, was enthusiastically encored.— 
After this stirriug chorus, the marriage procession of Nevers and Valentine 
is seen to enter the chapel, a litanie, ‘ Vierge Maria,’ being chanted by the 
soprani. The entrance of Marcel and his fellow-soldiers at this moment en- 
ables Meyerbeer to display his marvellous skill in a concerted piece, * Pro- 
fanes, impies.’ The Huguevots mock the prayers uf the Papists, and the 
different subjects are carried on at one time with indescribable effects. The 
collision between the sects becomes imminent, but the entrance of tribes of 
gipsies averta it for a moment. Some characteristic Bohemian dances and 
rondos take place. §8t. Bris receives a « hallenge from Raoul, but resolves 
to make away with the challenger unknown to Nevers. The ‘ couvre-feu,’ 
or curfew, aunounces to the Parisian population that the Pre aux Clercs 
must be left to solitude. Vil ntinegend Marcel appear next, and in one of 
the most effective duos ever written she communicates the peril of his mas- 
ter. The varied emotions are admirably expressed, and the orchestration 
most ingenious. The next composition is the famous septuor du duel, 
‘Chacun pour soi et Dieu pour tous.’ This isthe ‘morceau’ in which Nour 
rit, was wont to draw down thunders of applause. Laborde was not so 
successful, but was by no means ineflective The theme is most inspiring, 
full of boid defiance and martial daring. It increases in intensity, the ear- 
lier passages being taken up with the arrangements for the duello. The 
preliminaries being adjusted, the tenor s« ars above the other voices in the 
‘Chacun pour soi,’ which 1s responded to piano with devotional feeling + Et 
Dieu pour tous.’ Nothing can be more supertly descriptive than this sep- 
tuor The ‘ Cheeur de la dispute’ which succeeds is wonderfully graphic. 
The duellists are joined by their respective partisans—the altercation be- 
comes alarming, the women being almost ludic rously prominent in the 
‘emeute,’ when Marguerite enters oppo: tuuely and stops the tumult. Raoul 
is then informed that he owes bis life to Valentine, and that her object ia 
seeing Nevers (in the first act) was to break off a marriage with him, in 
consequence of her love for him (Raoul). The explanation is too late for 
the unfortunate lovers, and St. Bris exultingly tells Raoul that his daugh- 
ter is the wife of another. The ‘cortege’ of Nevers arrives—Raoul is in des- 
pair—the Papists rejeice, the Huguenots murmar, and theelements of strife 
are again in the ascendant in this the third act. The fourth act is short, but 
it contains two of the gems of the opera. The scene is in the mansion of 
the Count de Nevers. After an entr’acte ‘allegro appassionato,’ the un- 





happy Valentine is discovered, and, in a few bars of recitative, followed by 





a romance, ‘ De mon amour faut il, triste victime,’ bewails hersad prospect 
Raoul appears suddenly, but, after some hurried sentences are exchanged 
between them, is concealed by Valentine. St. Bris, Nevers, and other Cath- 
olic nobles enter, and the celebrated ‘ Conjuration et Benediction des Poig- 
nards’ commences. To afford some notion of the sublime musica] situations 
in this concerted piece, it is requisite to explain that St. Bris here calls upon 
the assembled no bles t» join in the general assassination of the Huguenots 
at midnight, known so fearfully in history as the St, Bartholomew massacre. 
Itopens with a solo allegro moderato by St. Bris, responded to by a qua- 
tuor. Nevers (this is historical) indignantly refuses to Join in the massacre, 
although at the King’s command. 
: ‘Il me commande en vain 
De fletrir de mon sang l’honneur et la bravoure 
Et parmi ces aieux dont la gloire m’entoure 
: Je compte des soldats, et pas un assassin !’ 

This sentiment is always rapturously applauded in Paris, nor did it pass un- 
heeded by the English audience. Nevers after the andantino movement re- 
tires, and the council proceeds in an allegro in C sig) | eget in which St. 
Bris assigns to each his duty for the slaughter. he scene acquires 
additional horror by the entrance of three monks (two basses and a tenor), 
who, ina strain ‘ pore andante,’ three-four time, ‘ Gloire au Dieu vengeur,’ 

rovoke the already frantic passions of the nobles. The effect of the trom- 

ones in these passages is awful. The swords and daggers are drawn, and 
are blessed by the monks, ‘ Glaives pieux, saintes epees.’ After the solemn 
benediction, the whole mass break out into an allegro furioso, in six-eight 
time, ‘ Dieu le veut.’ The ferocity of purpose attained by the composer in 
this situation beggars all description. The cresceudo has an overwhelming 
effect. The artist of the Brussels company who is charged with the side 
drums materially aided in this extraordinary climax of masical sound. The 
piano on the words ‘A minuit’ at the close was quite overpowering, and 
the house rang with combined plaudits at the magnificence of the concep- 
tion and the perfection of the execution. It would pe presumed that after 
this terrific concerted piece the genius of Meyerbeer would have been ex- 
hausted, but without any change of scene it again rises in supremacy ina 
duo, ‘O ciel, ou courez vous,’ between Raoul and Valentine, which termi- 
nates the fourth act. Raoul has overheard the details of the horrible conspir- 
acy,and is anxious to escape to warn the Huguenots of their impending 
danger. Valentine, on the other hand, is desirous to save him from the in- 
discriminate massacre. The duet is therefore, intersected with passionate 
phrases of attachment and bursts of agitation and despair. As the moment 
of slaughter approaches, Raoul’s resolution to join his brethren increases, 
whilst she exhausts every mode of supplication to arrest his flight. The fa- 
tal bell tolls as the signal, and at length Raoul frantically leaps from a_balco- 
ny, at which Valentine in despair falls. This scene was given with much 
dramatic power by Laborde and Madame Julien, and such was the ‘furore’ 
that they were called upon after the act drop had fallen. The fifth act was 
curtailed at Covent Garden—the eutr’acte, ballet, and chorus were omitted, 
and it i at the cloister scene, with the trio between Marcel, Raoul, 
and Valentine. The two latter are united by the Huguenot soldier. The 
accompaniement of the corno di bassetto here was excellent, but the voices 
were out of the pitch. The ‘ vision,’ ‘ Ah voyezle ciel,’ was not well done. 
Meyerbeer scored it for some dozen harps The effect of the Lutheran corale 
was very striking in the finale, although it was rather hurried on Monda 
night, amidst the fire of musketry which immolated the lovers and Marcel. 

Nisto’s.—Messrs. H. Placide and Brougham, have been the bright par- 
ticular stars of attraction during the week, ‘and quips, aud quirks, and 
wreathed smiles,’ have been the order of the day, or evening: with their 
numerous and delighted audiences. This comic duo work together admi- 
rably at Niblo’s, where people go literally to be amused. The Manager is 
reaping a rare harvest this season, and we see novelties are announced which 
promise a bright ending to his already splendid beginning 

THE COMING SEASON AT THE PARK. 

Mr. Simpson commences his season on Monday next, and notwithstand- 
ing his numerous and efficient engagements with distinguished artistes from 
abroad, he gives the precedence to Mrs. Mowatt, who opens the Theatre. 
This is a delicate complimentto the talentsof this aecomplished native actress 
that will be estimated by ber aumerous friends and admirers. Mrs. Mowatt 
commences with her exquisitely beautiful personation of Pauline; and she 
will during her present engagement play Marianna in The Wife, and Mar- 
garet in Love’s Sacrifice. 

The announcement by the management of the engagements already ef 
fected presents an array of talent unprecedented for some years past. The 
stars already secure, are Mr. and Mrs. Charles Keau, Miss D’Elcy, the vo- 
calist, Mr. Reeve, a distinguished tenor, Mr. Brough, and Mr. Rophino La- 
cy, 30 well knownas t!1e adaptor of Rossini’s Cinderella, and Mr. Hackett. 

he Segnins with Fraser form another operatic company—by whom will be 
produced Fry’s Leonora and Balfe’s Daughter of S1. Mare. Other engage- 
ments are on the tapis, among which the popular young tragedian Anderson 
is certain. The stock company has been materially angmented by the addi- 
tion of the following performers, all of established reputation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bland, (a sister of Helen Fancit,—this lady will lead tho business,— 
Mr. and Mrs. Bass, Miss Gordon, a general actress of great merit, and Mias 
Moss, the young lady who made the successful debut last season with the 
Italian Company, and Mr. Roberts. This accession of strength to the old 
favourites of the Park will form a company capable of representing the 
whole range of the drama, and we cannot but indalge the hope thot a bril- 
liant season isin store for the worthy manager. Much has been said of the 
want of spirit heretofore exhibited by Mr. Simpson in the arrangements 
effected for the coming season, and in those now in the course of nego- 
tiation, no lack of energy or tact can be chargeable on the mavager. Mr. 
Simpson has for years past struggled under severe trials, and should com- 
mand the support of the public for his uniform integrity and perseverence, 
and his repudiation of charlatanrie of Management. We regret that his 
arrangements this season are not more completely perfect by the engage- 
ment of a Ballet Company—but he hasas yet not been able to effect it. 
Taglioni demanded the extravagant terms of £200 per night for one hun- 
dred nights, the whole amount deposited in advance, at her banker's, in 
London, Cerito and Carlotta Grisi were prevented by positive previous 
engagements, and Lucille Grahn exacted £2000 for 26 representations and 
her passage—with the addition of four dancers at £30 per munth and free 
passages. That Mr. Simpson hesitated te comply with these exorbitant de- 
mands is surely an evidence of his prudence. Negotiations however are 
still going on through his London agent, Mr. Seguin sen., and there is yet 
a possibility of a Ballet being added to the attractions of the season. 
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ARK THEATRE—Mon \ay, August 18, 1945.—The public are respectfully informed 
that this establishment will be opened for the season, on the above day, witl a strong 

and efficient Company. 

Engagements have been entered into for limited periods, with Mrs. Charles Kean, 
late Miss Ellen Tree, and Mr. Charles Kean, Miss D'Elcy, Sig. Rophino Lacy, Mr. 
Reeve and Mr. Brougt, Mr. Hackett, Mrs. Mowatt, and other Foreign and Native Ar- 
tists of celebrity whose names will herealter be given to the public, 

Mrs. Bland, late Miss Faucitt, Miss Gordon, Mr. Blaod and Mr. Bass, from the princie 
pal English Theatres, are daily expected, and will make their first appearance, togeti C4 
with M. Roberts from the Covent Garden Theatre. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—If Roeerr Weatunerey, bis heirs or bis friends see this 
notice, they will hear of something very much to their advantage, by applying to, 
HIRAM SMITH, No. 111 Wall st, New York. 

Robert Weatherby was last heard from, at No. 45 Washington Street, Albany, N. Y., 
| 10th Feb’y 1834. al6 4t* 


\V 188 E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, begs to announce 
her intention of visiting New York, to give instruction, during the month of Sep- 
tember. in all the latest fashionable aud elegant Ball Room Novelties, now dancing in Pa- 
risand at the English Court. Patronised by her Majesty Queen Victoria, also the Nobik 
ity. Ser ee . Pe —— 2. 
Se AM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Svam 
Ship Co.'s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WES'I EKN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R.. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows :— 
GREAT WESTERN. 





From Liverpool. From New York 
IRONS . acescccsctsadcones Aug. 23, do | Thursday 


SN c0tthcescagadecsyeed Oct. 11, do | Thorsday............-......... Nov. 6, do 






Saturday ...e..sceceeceeseeeee 
Saturday 
Saturday.... L 24, GO | SALUIOAY cecseceserscrescccesecs 

Fare per “* GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Steward’s fees. 

Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $20 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) accerding 
to the size and position of the Siate Rooms. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

aul6é 


RICHARD IRVIN 98 Front street 


ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectiuily informs the pab- 

lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishment, ready tor Une 

reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms 

may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Sabscriber, at the Astor House, N. Y¥., 
mySI 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON, 

















